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ABSTRACT 

This publication provides a source of information and 
research to the people interested in and responsible for American 
Sponsored Overseas Schools (ASO'SK Th« first section includes an 
overview of six major categories of research^ » namely: school setting^ 
school institutionalization; school organisation, and administration^ 
school program^, personnel, and pupils. Each category is treated by 
thr^e approaches: (a) one or more vignettes to provide fictionalized 
but illustrative examples of the 'human element in the ASOS; (b) sets 
of the author^'s premises and examples which, illustrate the ambiance 
in which the schooIs^ exist, and (c) a narrative providing a 
eonspectus of the included research about the ASOS as related^ to the 
majpr category, The second sect ion^ discusses the research matrix, 
said Jbo provide a ready reference to ^many of the common problems and, 
potentials in the ASOS. Included here are the coding syistem, regional 
code, simplified coding system, meitrix outline, school setting, 
institutionalization, organization'and administration, school 
program,, personnel ai^d pupils. This model classifyieig pertinent 
research is considered to provide the serious re^earche^r not only 
vith a means of classifying existing research but also for 
identifying the vciids in the research base, (Author/AH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The State College System of the CommonNvealth of Massachusetts, through its 
Center for International Education, seeks to improve international relations and 
education through many programs and activities. Important among these is the pub- 
lication and dissemination of research and research related literature. 

The publication of this volume, The American Sponsored Overseas School. A Re- 
search Matrix, is a result of this interest ancf reflects the contmuing interest of the 
Center for International Education to foster improved understanding in the inter- 
national field. 

PURPOSE 

This publication will provide a source of information and research invaluable to 
the people interested in and responsible for the many American Sponsored Overseas 
Schools (ASOS) which serve children throughout the world. The Research Matrix 
will provide a ready reference to many of the common problems and potentials in 
the-ASOS and will be beneficial to school board members, administrators, faculty 
and to parents. It will also provide a comprehensive model for the classification of 
research pertinent to the ASOS and will thereby provide the serious researcher not 
only with a means of classifying existing research but also with a model which will 
help to identify the voids in the research base. 

Professors and others involved in teaching courses and providing in-service educa- 
tion dealing with the cross-cultural aspects of educatfon generally or with the ASOS 
specifically will find the book useful as a textbook or as a supplementary text. 

THE AUTHOR 

Mr.Orr ts an internationally respected scholar and practitioner in the fields of ad- 
ministration and international relations. Having worked and served as a consultant for 
governfnefit, business, industry, and higher education in more than forty countries, 
his expertise has been brought to bear on many complex problems throughout the 
world. He has had published more than one hundred books and manuscripts. This 
background^ of experience prepared him well to write this book. 

Aparticular and long term interest of hishas been the American type school over- 
seas. In addition to fourteen years experience as a university dean and professor, 
public school teacher and administrator, he has also worked for nine years in 
American-type schools in Latin America as teacher, principal and superintendent 
,Mr. Orr received his Ph.D. from Michigan State University and his B.S. from 
North Texas State University. His public school education was in Denton, Texas. 

In the field of international relations, Mr.Orr has served as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Internati6nal Relations of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (SACS), as a Member of the Committee on Latin American Relations of 
SACS, as Chairman of the Committee on International Relations of the American 
Association of Coljeges for Teacher Education (AACTE), as Chairman of the Com- 
mission on International Education (AACTE), and as a Member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Exchange (Fulbright-Hayes). 

He is currently a Member of the Board of Trustees of the International Council 
on Education for Teaching. ^ / * 

r 

Leonard j, Savignano 
^ ' Commonwealth Professor and Executive Director 
Q Center for International Education 
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A -very legitimate question .y?htc1^.shoui:d->e asked of ttiose cpfice^ned mlh ihe 
'concept5..offnternationalisTnind Intcrculttjralism is tl?e tationale-for their doncern • 
and the basrc premises .from. whicktHfey operate. AntJttdcrstandingof the rationale 
and, basic premises. should provide reader - b^fic supporter or cpUi<^- with a 
better unaprstarrding bf the au^ior's position, ^nd actions a^ they rfelate to educa- 
• tion and its continuing deveiop^hent ^ * ' ; ^ \ j 

As kn author, my beliefs are very b^fc; as a ^lUdent, my understanding of con- ' 
cepts changes ^d'develops a^ I I^Fnittcwe. , ' « 

Thefoilowingdiscussioarepresentsmy position Jul 974. ' ^ ^ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SITUATION . ' 

•'International education'* has developeid a host of rpeanings; from comparative 
study to technical assistance to devclpfJing countries; from foreign intergovernmen-^ 

'tal- relations to exchange - of faculty^, students or materials. To nfany it means area 
studies and social studjev and foreign languages; to a few it is ^f3en-pals" and mter-^ 
national travel To sOme it is.qnly Scholarly, to otheV^ only practical or applied. It 

" involves cross-cultural experience, binational and multi-cultural involvement. It in- 
cludes all of these and more. In fact, the term; international edacation, has such a 
wide range of meanings that .its v'alpe for comrnunication is lost. 

Recognizing this diversity of meaning, i;^ai not attempt further definition but 
rather explore two concepts, jnternatlonaflsfn and Jnterculturahsm. 

THE CAUSE FOR CONCERN 

Viewing the results of what 'we have called international education^ there is 
adequate cause for concerts. 

1. There is a dangerous uneveness between our ability to create in 
. people a sense of worfd responsibility and the increase in pur 

technological capacity to destroy (Von Braun, Frankel). 
2 An inverse relationship seems to exist ^Between the world's tend- 

ency to grow smaller and the human tendency to become tolerant 
^ • and understanding. Indeed, during the last generation, the world 

has had an unprecedented increase in extreme nationalism 
' * (Counts, DeYoung, Taylor). Domestically, a corresponding polar- 
^ . ization 'of raCes 4s occurring, a tendency to replace racial 

integration with separatism. 

3. People in America are more "chauvinistic, parochial and intolerant 
in i^eir attitudes toward other nations and othe^ cultures than at 
an/ time m the past century (Commager 1969, N^orehouse 1970) 
m spite of vastly increased funding and involvement by the United 
States and our people in area and language studies, international 
travel, foreign aid, etc. which we have assumed would bring about 

' better understanding. Furthermore, these attitudes pervade our 
society within, as well as without. 

4. The premise that globil-ccrhfrontation is an effective solution to 
problems is no longer valid. The maj9rity of the American people 
have not as yet accepted this fact, or if they are aware of its inval- 

• ^ 8, ■ ■ 
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idity, they have not as yet translated that awareness Into appro- " 
priate behavior. Moreover, the leadership structure of education 
has done little to translate this basic change in premise Into 
learning experiences whose results correlate with appropriate ob- . 
^ jectives. We do not appear to be making any signifrcant progress in 
replacing confrontation with reason and deliberation even at 
low^r levels. * ' • 

This cursory introduction to causes for concern is intended to stimulate' memorC 
and, combined with a host of other factors within the reader's knowledge, should 
, permit agreement on one major conclusion about our present circumstances- inter- 
•national education thus far has been a failure when viejved-in terms of the behavior 
, ot a significant majority of tire America'n people'. 

WHAT INTERNATIONALISM IS AND IS NOT FOR EDUCATION* ..• 

■ Internationalism )s not an instrument of national security; it is, not the applica- 
tion of U. S. foreign policy; it is not national defense or AID military support to 
other countries Education recognizes pcJitical expediency and the ftee/for na- 
tional security. HovC'ever, the focus of education's involvement /j our '-'fundamental 
■concern for understanding better the human condition in the modern world as a 
vital element in advancing the cause of world peace and therefore the welfare of the 

; citizens of the United States" (Morehouse). Ideally, this "Understanding of the 

human condition-should characterize individual behavior. Therefore,:international- 

ism /5 a frame of mind an attitude, a concep't of oneself as a member of arrinteN 

nations comtnunity.. It implies valuing cooperation as more important Ihan 

TrST'l '"""^■behavlng'interdependently rather than independenSy h i 

l^ttj H T.'-'^^l ''''' 'nt^national Education Act: 

• hat . to be educatesi in Arperica it is necessary to be educated as a pitizen of the" 

.TouTdarie" "'"'"""'^y'" "'"^"'^V membership that transcends nation^ 

InterculturaHsm Is a necessary corollary, strongly Interrelated, but extended to a 
broader context for.it embodies an attitude that.traasqends potionly natjoml but 
also cultural barriers. InterculturaHsm Is implted'in the assertatloh th^Jf * 

The American student and citizen mustjearn to adap^t himself to • 

a world order In* which his own culture ispne'of many cultures ^ 

each with its own validity and virtue. (Hambfin) '\ • * ^ " • 

iris therefore a significant attitude to develop in'a ^ftuatloYi of racial or Cultural 
conflict occurring within national boundaries.' , ,.5,; 

. Internationalism is our quest for peace. Hehce our greatest internal- problem of 
interculturalism IS directly linked to Internationalism^'* - ' ^ 

It jfiould'^p Increasingly qlear'to all peoples of -the ivorlcf.that * . 
mankind's only hope for enduring peace hiust be based on recog. 
nition that tfie significant problems of afl peoples - of all races, 
all colors, 'all religions, all cultural ^backgrounds - may have Im- - - • 
plications for all others. (NASOLGjj) » * ' ' - s 

The question. that must be addressed- Is what are tbe components of an inter- 
nationaJ attitude? ^ \ 



■ A CASE FOR INTERNAtlONAL/INTERCULTURAL 

• • Dimensions IN EDUCATION 

^ . 1 io. not bdjbve we can solve the compdifng and persistent probrems^of Ameri- ^ 
Qan society if we attemfDt lo solve them in {solvation from the world. If all that is 
needed 16 solve serious socfaV problems is a microcosm qt.society's ills, this Jabora-^ 
. tory can^'be found-Jn contVirffneT^t throug^out hundreds of places in the world. 
. Sirnply stafed,- the world'is the laboratory in whfch one can most, effectlxely re- 
search, develop and pfo ve approaches to ttie most seridift problems our times. 

Far "too many pe>£>pLe make Important Visions on bases of irrelevant or in- 
correct data. These peopVwill d^ange the basis on w^ch they make decisions only 
- when they 'comptefien.d Uiat differences such as race, first language, accent, and 
socio-economic background are' transcended by many commonalities of, mankind, 
• including, they basic will to "survive, the jprcservation and enhancement of the phe- 
^ nomenal self, tfiTneed to be aWe to communicate with otfiers, the desire to enjoy 
the benefit? of civilization, and i?piring td contribute to the society of which e^ach , 
. *' IS a>art (when giyen the opportunity 'to do so). People^ must change, but many 
probably will not, nevertheless each iucceeding.geheratlon nee'cj not be miseduca\ed 
from the yicorrectand folkloric premise pf ethnocentri^m which pervades mucft 9^ 
our education today, . ; - ' " ' . *; ^ . . » 

Significant progress will'be made- when instructional personnel at all levels, ele- 
mentacy; secondary and. college are trained and qommitttd to educate for societal ^ 
and world responstbilkies. However, the content and ryiethodoiogy in most preparar 
^ tion program's Sear little-relation tothis objective. * ^ . * ■ 

* In my opinion^ mqst of our critical -societal problenis, especially racial discrimi- 
' • nation, will be* assisted toward solution by edacating individuals to behavior that is 

« charaGteriied b^y not only a»V. understanding, of 6ut indeed the acceptance and 
valuation 9f the commonality of n\ankmd.This type of education should'ultimately 
• ' ' result in a convergence Qf the minds of all peoples on..t^e fact that they are inex- 
tricahly linked, interdependent, and responsible to t)ne another; and that duplicity,^ 
however grandiloquenl, is cx>unterproduc^ive to survival oi civilization ir>otJr corn- 
ple^, highly dif/efentiated society. The attainment of a.minimally acceptable 
•'educatiorVSis' precluded if the intercultural-inter national dimension is Omitted: 
"There is i^o single bc$t approach to solving^ domestic educational problems,- 1 
'^SimplY plead th^rif the total approach omits the internatjonal/intercultural dime^f- 
. ' -sioo,' that'^t rbpresent^ a fragmen ted approach titat iri the lopg run will represent far 
less success than tbe minimal acceptable l^veL ' . ' 

|ndeed,>TOer4ca is amicrocosm of the world 'rich/poor, slums/wealthy suburbs 
! good sfhools/pbor schools, preiudice/tolerdhce,''go6d jobs/bad jobs, selfishness/ 
altruism Sdcijrtftlprbblemsxannbt be solved until^mai;* identifies with mankind. We 
can seek^astmg solutions by loxjkingat the probleThs of the world and in most cases 
^< I considdrmg ArftaM^as a part of the world, othqrwise we (nerely^doak cultural 

* jmperjaUsm*,'- ^ . ' » - » * * ^ 1 

P.arapVirasin^. Harold Taylor, .other reasons can be extracted Jtr s^jpporting 

interrf^tfonalismi: * -* 1 ' ' . ' 

* ^ 1 . Practically^ Xo ensure- t^e continuity of.qTvilization a^ we know it^ 
' ^\ before we blow it up: f>l ''involvement and initiative in.world 

* education to achieve a convnoft understanding among cultures, 
^ * * r«£tion-states, and societies through- cooperative educafional 

\j' programs.'* 1 ' ' ^ ^ 
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2. Morally, to share what we know with others to help to bring 
about social and economic security for all men and, in the pro- 

. cess, adapt and reshape and re-examine our own knowledge and ' 

• . .hence, be better able to solve many.pf our own problems. 

3. lntellectually,.to comprehend more fully our own culture and its 

relation to others throu'gfi th^ "iniection of new knowledge and . 

. ideas-froni one culture into another," thereby giving greater vitil- " 
^ iiy to botn. ^ ^ 

OUR STATUS . • 

thJ"„rnM Observation referring to ourjpprokch to 

fx h ° °^ r '° '''' °f '"^"'^'"d is vital: "never in history U 

mea' r W?h\"ve^^^ "-"^"^ ^'^P"^^ ^° ^ with resu^;' 

meager, yve haye done much, e.g.: 

1. Most schools and colleges havfi* attempted to educate the young 
• to a sense of their membership in the-whole human race and their 
global responsibilities; mdst elementary schools "te&£h" non-U S 
history, geography, etc.; (social studies)'; rpost secondary schools 
teach the social sciences, modern languages, problems of democ- ' 
. racy, etc.; most colleges teach area studies,, languages and many 
many other "courses" with an-intercultural flavor. Information 
or-great magnitude is provided. ,• . ■ 
, 2. More news and up-to-^te inforrrtgtion than ever before bombardj^.^ 
masses of people from the raost highly developed media system 
■ in hjstory : TV, newspapers, radio, magazines, -fete. . 

• ^-"^'"^P'y/tated, people have more information than they havcever ' 

had before, and we operate ffom.a premise that we are thereby 
creafting a society t{i,t dgps not include people who'are intolerant' 

to peoples of different 66lor,culture, faith, linguistic backgrounds 
' and political ideologies. * ' 



• TH€ GREAT INCONSISTENCY 

Many educational leaders and teachers - elementary, secondary, and higher - ' 
ZLS^'-T^ that because people have information at thefr ^'sposal, that it does 
ndeed influence (and gb.de) their beh'avior, There is contrarV evidence, however," 

t Z\ r '■'^«ortto the councils of reason 

to solve national and/or international difficulties-." 

John Useem fourfd factual knowledge the Jeast signifwant dimension of under- " 
stand ng across cultures; yet our approach to learningsubsumw^ehavioral changes 
drribes." """" ^^'!^'"^^^'^ almanac-^ia^iXrd Kenworthy , 

Phillip E. Jacob in the research studies siim marized in hanging VaM^n College 
-presents substantial arguments against the implicit beli^ that the acquHition of 
knowledge realizes corresponding developm^t of approbate affective bSior 
Uidence further suggests, however, that affkllve behavioVsJo develop'whenAo" 
propnate educative experiences are provided much the same aT^Sgmfive behavio^ 
develop. (Bloom, Krathwoh I and Masia) - 

11 
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Thp methodology of attitude change is well known and while exposure to in- ^ 
formation is considered the least effective of the known methods, there^e certam 
conditions under which information-givirtg has proved to be effective: (T) when an 
attitude or value is not firmly entrenched, (2) when change is congruer^ith the 
individual need system, (3) when change is acceptable to pe6rs or important to 
others and (4) when the source of information is highly respected. Too often, 
however, our investigation h'as.not determined the presence of these conditions and 
our information glances off unheeded. 

Other methods have been largely unexplored for the classroom.' We have not 
V/holeheartedly ^attempted to train and/or recruit teachers who are behavioral 
models of internationalism or fnterculturalism. Behavioral consequences and 
cognitive-affective dissonance are methodologies, sometimes unconsciously, but 
rarely consistently, employed, and certainly rare in the context of intercultural 
attitudes and1)ehavior. 

cVr4es Frankel Ijjcidly describes our dilemma as ''there was a.time when Ameri- 
cans had a choice: to educate for world responsibility or not to do so. This freedom 
'Of choice is no longer Iheirs. Whatever they do, they make a decision that has inter- 
> national impact. . . .schools educate or mis-educate for world responsibility but 
they cannot avoid doing ©ae or the other." 

»- ^ ' ' 

WHAT A(IE SOME QIUESTIONABLE PREMISES? 

We all operate from some baslQ (wernises, defined or not defmed. I believe Jhere 
are several preroi<« from which many peoplgjoperate - often without awareness - 
which they.should question and begin to replace. In creating programs to produce 



"internationalism" and "interculturalism, 

tanf are these: . ' . , 

QUESTIONABLE PREMISE 

1. Posscssi©fHdt-jil^ormatidn changes 
behavior; "knowledge" results in 
better understanding of^the; human 
, condition. * 



Organized learning 
place in classrooms. 



can only take 



3.. International 
of study. 



education is ^n area 



^4. In order to do ariything'new or dif- 
ferent in education "new" money 
is required. , ' 

,5. All people need to be prepared to 
^ wq^k at productive jojbsT* 



*'As distinguished from work, I.e. a iob irto 
make mon^y, and work may be only to 



suggest that among the most impor- 

EXPLORATORY (OR NEW) PREMISE 
1. Possession of information must be 
•accompanied by corresponding af- 
fecfive'learning experiences in order 
Tor)beh?vior to reflect understand- 
ing of the human condition. 

'2.' The world is the /'campus'^ of 
schools and colleges. The curricu- 
lum of this campus can be organ- 
ized effectively. 

3. International education is an atti- 
tudinal dimension of all areas of 

. study. 

4. Most needed chanMS^ 

much'-^what.we now do and/e- 
placing it with what is more needed. 

5. Most people are not needed in the 
V .economic structure to make money 

at jobs; they should be prepared to 
• make life moresvorthwhile. 
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make life more worthwhile. 
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6. Global conflict is still an alternative 
If differences cannot be solved other- 
wise. 



7. Dramatic change can occur only 
through revolution; the establish- 
ment is so entrenched that change 
can never b^rapid, but only evolve. 



8. A man is prepared for the future if 
he is vocationally corrt^etent, (can 
^make a living), can vote with* a 
* modicum of intelligence, is func- 
tionally literate and not a "trouble- 
malftr/^ 




9. Leadership and instructional per- 
sonnel in education wilP develop, 
improve and change if a strong 
leader tells them to and manipulates 
the system so that congruous be- 
havior is rewarded by the system." 



5. Loss of liberty and destruction of 
civilization is the net result for all 
of mankind in a nuclear confronta- 
tion. When defeat is imminent, ex- 
tremes become alternatives. 

7. American institutions are unique^in 
that they have the capacity to in- 

- corporate avenues for change. Ne- 
gating this capacity breaks faith 
with the historic function of Ameri- 
can institutions; facilitating thisca- 
•pacity is imperative in times of 
social crisis. 

8. 'The educated person can no longer 
function as a contributing member 
of society without knowledge and 
experience concerningother peoples 
and other cultures. The forces and 
factors of the international scene 
underscore the importance of a 
citizenry informed about and sensi- 
tive to other peoples.'* (Goodson) 
Every man must recognize that his 
behavior is vitally interrelated to 
the welfare of all men. 

9. Professional people identify more 
with their profession (discipline) 
than they do with an institution or 
a system. The key leadership func- 
tion is in creating a climate support- 
ive of change and providing the 
opportunities and avenues through 
which improveoient.c.an occur, e.g. 
international/intercuitural experi- 
ence . 



I trust that this volume will be helpful to the reader in developing more knowl- 
edge, expanding concepts, and in better understanding the American Sponsored 
Overseas Schools and those who work with them and are served by them. 



OVERVIEW 

It is difficult to find an adequate term to describe the American-type overseas^ 
schools which are designed to provide educational opportunities for children com- . 
ing from other countries.* A number of terms have been used: binational, multi- 
national, international, and multicultural, and most systematically American 
Sponsored Overseas Schools (ASOS). Although these are bWcally character is tic df 
the student composition of the schools, none of them accurately describe^ all of the 
various patterns of organization and structure that exist. However, the various types 
of schools can be grouped into sfev,eral categories.- K 4 ' , 
Missionary or Churcih-related Schools: 

These are the oldest type of overseas schools, and were designed to serve either 
the local children '4n the overseas area, dependents of missionaries or both. Mission 
schools represent many denominations and can be found all over the world: One 
important feature of mission schools is theif^boarding facilities and in some overseas 
areas they serve as the only available boarding school. 
Proprietary Schools: 

These are the second oldest group of overseas schools and are profit-making in- 
stitutions owned and operated by an individual or i small group of individuals. Al- 
though there are still a number of these schools in Europe, very few are found in 
other parts of the world. 

Company Schools: , 
Company schools were begun by business or industrial concerns operating in 
areas where educational facilities were inadequate or non-existent. They were 
deemed necessary in order to attract and reUin qualified personnel in remote areas. 
Although they were founded to serve only the dependents of company personnel, 
many of them have become binational through the enrollment of children of com- 
pany personnel Recruited from the local population. 

International Schools:' 
- These schools are significant because they were established by and are composed 
of multi-national groups. They have developed curricula which have multi-national 
aspects and attempt to meet the multi-cultural nefeds of their student bodies. They 
are|located mainly in Europe. Examples include: 

' ... the International School of Geneva - 1,000 students from 50 
countries 

... the International School of the Hague - 500 students from 40 
countries 

. . . the United Nations School in New York - 300 students from 50 
countries . , < . 

U. S. Department of Defense Overseas Dependent Schools: 

' The largest overseas school system is the "military dependents" system run by 
the U S Department of Defense. There is a branch of the system operated by each 
of the arms of the military. The^sthools are located in 25 countries all over the 

♦ Adapted from an earlier work by the author, The Goshen Proicct. 
^ . * ^ 7 , 
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world, but since they serve only the dependents of overseas-based U. S. military 
personnel, all of the students are American. Total enrollments are about 160 000 
students in 300 schools with a professional staff of over 7,000. 
The American Sponsored Overseas School ( ASOS) : , . /~~^ 

In additior. to these types of overseas schools, there is another clteg^y with 
which this volume is mainly corrcerned. This group of schools has had rn&ny desig- 
nations; however. The American Sponsored Overseas School (ASOS) \l the most 
common and most consistent. This category also includes "I nternationa\ Schools" 
referred to above. Since AmericanTcomprise the largest group of citizens \ivingand 
working outside the.r nati^ve land, these schools are most frequently Lerican- 
sponsored and have American-type programs. 7 

' ,nH^4n^ of .these schools are, relatively new, established in the last 15.tci20 years, 
and Approximately 20 percent have been founded since I960. Another^O percen 
however, were fotinded,before 1 940. percent 

In genera!, the schools have a similar pattem of development..' Wherever Ameri- 
cans hye, their tradition of family life and of keeping the schoofhear the home and 
under local supervision has been maintained. In the face of absence or inadequacy 
of appropriate education for their children in the overseas community, parents have 
under^ken to provide the necessary facilities. Basically, the motivSor thi 
undertaking stemmed from the parents' desire for their children .to eventually enter 
U. S colleges and universities and their, wish to avoid sending their children to 
boarding school! .'• 

At the beginning, a group of parents would work out a cooperative tutorina 
program. This^ would evolve into a' more substantial operation, usually involving 
correspondence courses. As the community and the size of the group of children 
increased, a semi-permanent plant would be found, and volunteer teachers from the 
number of overseas wives would be recruited as faculty.-Generally, the school was 
managed by a school board composed of parents and elected by the parent group 
At a.later stage, when the size and complexity of the school exceeded the knowl- 
edge and experience of the local patrons, a professional administrator would be 
employed and a general institutionalization of the facility would take place. 

Most of these parent-cooperative iichools were established by American parents 
but as the school grew and the program and facilities improved, many of the local' 
citizens of the area recognized the desirability of an American, education for their 
u/'i P^'^l'^^.'^^'y ^5 an advantage to e.nterihg U. S. colleges and universities 
With the admission of children of national citizens, both host country and third 
country nationals, and their inclusion on the goveming boards of the schools the 
Toundations for the present parent-cooperative, multi-national overseas schools 
were complete. , 



Common Characteristics-.. 

These sthools have continued to grow and improve., but some of the original 
patterns of organization and function remain and are characteristic of these over- 
seas schools. Exceptions exist in all cases, however. 

1. The ASOS are non-profit, non-sectarian institutions. 

2. Most of them are urb^nly located, in the capitals or major cities'. 

3. A system of local control and management is maintained. Three main types 
of governance are found: 



a) a self-perpetuating association composed of share or stock holders, such . 
• as a board of trustees or foundation 

<b) a school board elected by the local patrons of the school or by the 

trustees or foundation 
c) a school board" composed of parents elected by the parents who are. 
• ' members of a parent-cooperative. 

In these cases, tH^ governing boards are usually composed of both U. S. citi- 
zens and Nationals of the host-country. JJ. S. members are usually in the 
. majority and other nationality groups sometimes participate. 

4., The schools have a binational or multi-national composition. The student 
body IS composed of Americans, host country nation^als, and third country 
nationals. (A few countries exclude nationals, a feW also exclude anyone 
except U. S. citizens). 

5. The schools are financed mamly by tuition and fees. 
Additional support may come froA: 

a) business and industrijil concerns 

b) foundations' ^ \ 

c) U. S. government agencies \ 

d) local private and government groups 

e) individual donations \ 

The increasing costs of oper^tTrTgTSChool have neces'siUted^hat tuition rates 
be 4t such a level that they make nearly impossible the attendance of children 
from middle or lower socio-economic groups. This has caused the student 
body to be composed of chijdren coming, mainly from the upper socio- 
economic classes. However, scholarships are offered by some schools, often 
through U.S. government grant's or as required by national law. 

6. The curricula of the schools are American with attention given to the lan- 
guage, social studies, and culture of the host country. Often, this attention is 
minimal. American methods of instruction are used as well as American text- 
books and instructional materials. English is the language of instruction, but 
courses or special classes- are offered in the language of the hosvcountry. 
Many schools offer the national ^curriculum in addition to the American 
^curriculum, espe.cjally in Latin America. 

7 Most of the teachers are American or American-trained, but a large propor- 
tion of staff IS hired locally from American dependent wives and local 
qualified personnel. 

The Mission Called O/OS, published by the American Association of School Ad- 
linistrators, describes several p/oblems which are also characteristic of the 
American-type overseas schools. 

1. The stability and continuity of the programs .of the schools are weakened by 
the rapid turnover of personnel 4nd rapid change in the student body. 

2. Distance from the United States and importation problems often make it 
difficult to obtain materials from the United States. Acquisition gf materials 
IS time-consuming and quite costly. The distance also makes it difficult to 
keep up with recent educational developments. 

9 . . 



3. The distance, lack of sufficient funds, and someti'rr^es, unsatisfactory living' 
-conditions limit recruitment and retention of staff from the United States. 

These factors often make it necessary to^^hire local personnel, regardless of 
qualifications. . . ' - 

4. Small enrollments make offering a comprehensive curriculum costly and 
impractical. ' i 

'5. Relative isolation of the schools from each other makes the use of supervis^ors 
and specialists nearly impossible and necessitates either jcohsolidation or co- 
operative action. . ? • 

Some of these problems are being solved through the cooperative efforts of the 
schools overseas and school systems, colleges, and universitiesjn the United States. 

Roles and Functions of the ASOS ^ 

The ASOS have the major objective of providing.an'Americah-equiv4lent educa- 
tion for dependents of U.- S. civilian personnel abroad and for those nationals 
desirous of such an education. Additional roles can be a^^ributed to these schools 
on the b^asis of their student body composition and their existence Trl an overseas 
community. The success of the. operation of the school„h(5wever, will determine 
the extent to which these functions can serve as assets rather thap ^liabilities. 

1. The schools serve as a demonstration of American educatFon. The school will 
be expected to exemplify the valuable qualitiesand merits of a democratic 
educational system which have been.so widely publicised by the United Sutes. 

2. As a result of its origin and management, the ASOS functions as a living ex- 
ample of American community democracy . 

3. The successful operatiqa of the ASOS affects the recruitment prog^ramsfor 
' personnel to serve in overseas positions for: 

a) U. S. government agencies ' , • 

* b) international agencies ' • 

cj business and Industrial concerns . ' ' 

d) cultural, religious, andres6arch organizatiorfs . ' ^ 

Obviously, many Americans would be reluptant to accept an overseas position 
if there were not aclqquate educational facilities for their children.,' ' ' 

The ASOS has the potential to promote internatiorlal understanding in a variety!: , 
•of ways^At the present time some attempts are being made to utilize this potential, 
but since the need for mult4-cultura! education in the United States has only re- 
cently been recognized as critical,\the use of the overseas school for investigating 
'this educational |5rogram need is jusjt beginning. The American-type overseas school 
h^s the potential to: ^ ' , 

. . .^make classmates and close friends outof future international, 
leaders ^ 

. . . serve as an important agency for local community activity and 
' Improvement. 

. . . promote programs desigoed to facilitiate the achievement of 
international objectives and sVve as a laboratory for multi- 
cultural curriculum develoj:^mertt , ' n 



. . . provide the United States with a large corps of American^ . ' * 
youth who have knowledge of the languages ^nd .cultures of 
the homes abrdad^and who thus represent ar youth group ^^th \ ^ 
* ^the poteiitlal for international service and leadershlp ' \ ,^ 

J . provide tbe U.S. culture with teachers ViCho have hiad'peacetmfe , ' 

bveriseas* teach i rig experience and ^multi-cultural orientation' ' 

* .** 

. ^serves^ as an- ideal overseas assi^^ment center for teachers in^ 
American^phool systems who would benefit from international^ * 
* 'Experience and who' would greatly enrich their Vhools upon 
/ ^their return ' * ' , ' ^ * 

V. . ». ^serve- as/a .uaining ground for stU'^enf teachers of American 

colleges and universities-to provide multi-cultural experiences ' ^ 
^ for prospective teachers. (Young, 191) * ^ ^ ' 

'Under the sponsorship of, the OfQce of Overseas Schools in Washington, CXt., 
these functior\sare currently being investigated and tested In projects conducted, by 
such l)tS. universities as The University of Alabama, Michigan State Up Wersity^ and - 
The Universit>of Ari^ans:as. Projette.are also being sponsored and assisted by several 
"school to school'' projects involving the ASOS and public school districts ^rough- 
out the^U. S. ^ V 



The ASOS: Compared to Latin America * f / ' ' ^ 

The ASOS in Latin Ameri'ca have many of the same characteristics and a pattern 
of development similar to the^c types of schools in other parts of Ihe world, except 
for one significant difference, their origin. In Latin America,*the national citizens 
hav^ played a major rple in founding -the schools. Many of the Latia American 
paiQ>khad been educated in the United States and desired an American-type 
education for their children. F^rom the beginning they have worked together witb 
•American- parents in the commuhlty to establish and manage an American-type 
school. In some cases, Bucaramanga; Colocnbia, for example, all of the parents who^ 
organized to found the school were national^cltlzens. , ; * 

* The participation of national citizens in the founding of 3n ASOS schodi has 
caused these schools in Litin Arherica to exhibit characteristics somewhat differ- 
ent from these schools in other part$ af the^ world. The most obvious difference is 
in the composition of the student bodyX Most of these schools in other parts of the 
world have student bodies which are predominantly American 'and oqlya smaH'per- 
centage of their stodents are host and third country nationals. The schoolj In Latin 
America, however, have student bodjes whioh are composed largely of dependents 
of national citizens. In Oolognbia, fpr example, the Amerlq^n-type school in Bogota 
IS the only one out of six to have more than one half American students. All the 
other schools have less than 25 percent'AmeriCan students. 

This composition of the stadeni bod^has had a definite^mpact on the structure 
of the language, aspect^of the curricula offered irV the schools. In the schools in the 
other parts of the world, the American curriculuri Is offered, taught in English, 
with special classes for nonrfenglish speakers In order to bring them to the necessary 
r language level so that th^r instruction can be conducted in English. Some attention 
is th^n given to the language, customs?, and social studies of the hostxountry,T)ut 
for the most- part these are taught in the traditional manner. This is a natural 
approach when nearly all of the students are native English speakers; 



In the schools in Latin America, however, because of the larger proportion of 
national citizens, several patterns of curriculum organization with respect to lan- 
guage-are passible. These patterns can be demonstrated by depicting the 'amount of 
time allotted to each of the languages taught in the school. For clarity, Spanish and 
English ar< used as examples. ■ ' 



« 

Model I* 



Model I: Instruction can be equally divided between English and Spanish. Usu- 
alfy, a school operating vyith this structure will have one session either morning or 
afternoon, offered in one language and the other session offered in the second. 
Sometimes, instruction given in one language is duplicated in the other. In other 
cases the instruction offered in one language is not duplicated but is reinforced or 
^extended in the second language. *• > 



Modem 



Model II: Instruction can be provided in both languages, giving each one approxi- 
mately, the same amount of time, but any time-block may contain the two lan- 
guages used in aa integrated or blended manner. Team-teaching ispften used in this 
kind of progra>n. 

- ' Moderill 
Model III: Instruction pan begin totally in Spanish and as the student gains mas- 
tery of English, less and less time is. devoted to instruction in Spanish until all in- 
struction is offered in English. In the final ^^eii^Soanish may be studied as another- 
subject in the curriculum. This structure is desigrled to make the Spanish speaker 
completely fluent in English. ' • , 

Modeljy ■ ' ' 

Model IV: Instruction can be offered in Spahish wfiile English is also offered, 
either as another subject or as the language in which sonie'of the subjects are.taught. 

What often occurs in /the program of the ASOS in\atia America Is that elemen- 
tary programs are con^tkjcted after the fashion of Model III and secondary pro- 
grams are taught In Engli>i^lth the local language offered as an additional subject 
in the curriculum. The stlputattofv4s then made that all non-English speakers enter 
the school at the beginning of the program so that by the time they reach the sec- 
ondary school level they are prepared to receive alhinstructidn in the English" 
language. This practice is consistent with recent studies in language learning whjch 
indicate that a child should begin school with Instruction in his native language'to 
avoid the difficulties which occur when a child is forced to learn through a language 
he does not command. Other combinations of patterns are also found. 

Another effect of Latin American participation in the management of the 
schools Is the Increasing number of schools,which are offering both the American 
Curriculum and the national curriculum. All of 4he schools in Colombia that have a 
complete secondary program offer both tllfi American curriculum and the Colom- 
bian Bachlllerato. With tbe large number of Latin American students, many woujd' 

^TeacheT"^^^^ ^""^^ aPPearcd in Rohon de Ser of the Bilingual School: a Handbook for 



not be able to attend colleges or universities ^n the United States. By offering the 
national curriculum as well, the schools' are more effectively meeting the needs of 
their students by preparing them for further education in their own country. 

The active participation of Latin Americans in the^anagemenl of the overseas 
has helped to realize sooie of the more ideal go|ls of international coop^ratioa and 
understanding. A successful school which is conducted and controlled jointly by 
the members of the local as well as the American community vyould create rriore of 
^n atmosphere of mutual cooperation and respect than one which is rtiinaged bv 
and serves one nationality alone. To this end the schools in Latin America are pair- 
ing significant progress. . — 

Hopefully, the eventual objective of all ASOS will be to take full advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the representative cultureis an^ educational, systems. 

' FACTS ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
SPONSORED OVERSEAS SCHOOLS* 

The following facts are based on 1973-74 and are abridged from the report re- 
ferred to in this section. 

The Worldwide Context: The school-age children among overseas Americans - 
eslima'tcd to number nearly a quarter million - attend a wide variety of schoo!$. 
* Most ofahe children of miliUry personnel attend schools established and operated 
' by the various branches of the U.S.Armed Forces, and a number of government and 
private sector civilian children also attend these schools on a space-available, tuition- 
pay mg basis. However, most of-the civilian children abroad attend no n -Government, 
9(jeducational, private schools of various kinds. These schools include those foun- 
-ded by U.S. companies, church organizations, and individual proprietors, although 
the largest number of private schoolsare non-profit, non-denominational, independ- 
ent schools established on a cooperative basisJby American cjtizens residing in a 
foFeign community. Most- of the schopis in this \it grourt have received assistance 
-and support from the U.S* Government under a profcam^ministered bythe Office 
of Overseas Schools of the U.S. Department of State. The schools which have re- 
ceived such assisunce constitute the "American-sponsorfed" schoofs described in 
this fact sheet. - . - 

Statistics on t^e "American -Sponsored'* Schools assisted by the Department of 
.State at a Glance, during the school year 1973-74, the Office of Overseas Schools 
iS'a&sisting 134 schools in 78 countries. The purposes of the assistance program are 
to help the schools provide- adequate education for U.S. Government dependents _ 
and to clemonstrate to foreign nationals the philosophy and methods of American 
education. The schools are open to nationals of al'l cpuntries, and their teaching 
' staffs are muhi-natiortal. Enrollment in the schools at the beginning of the 1973^4'' 
school year totalled 70,487, of whop 33,992 were U.?. citizens, and 36,495 were 
children from the host country and from some 90 other countries. Of the U.S. en- 
rollment, 11,966 were dependents of employees carrying out U.S. Government pro- 
grams, 13,974 were dependents of employees of U.S. business ftrmsand foundations 
^nd 8,0S2 weresjepcndents of other private citizens. Of the total of 5,778 teachers 
and admihistratorr^mployed in the schools, 3,071 were U. S. citizens and 2,707 
were foreign nationals from some 65 countries. A table i$ attached which sum- 



*^'Fact Sheet/' U.S. Department of State, Oversea^ Schools Advisory Counul, WashinKton, 
D.C., 1973.|MimeographK < 
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marizes the salfent statistics of the American-Sponsored Overseas Schools, (p. 17) 

Basic Characteristics. No statement about the American Sponsored overseas schools 
would apply without exception or qualification to each school. Variety is one of 
their basic characteristics. They range from tiny schools such as Reykjavik, Iceland, 
with 10 students and occupying 2 rooms, to the International Schools of Bangkok, 
with about 2,500 students occupying large, modern buildings on two campuses. 
Very fw schools have boarding facilities. 

Although emphasis varies, all the schools share the purposes of providing education 
al opportunities for American and other children which are generally comparable to 
educational programs in the U. S. and of demonstrating American educational 
philosophy and practice abroad to help further international understanding. 

The schools are not operated or controlled by the U.S. Government. Ownership and 
policy control are typically in the hands of association^ of parents of the children 
enrolled who elect a school board to supervise the superintendent or.headjnaster 
whom the board choq^s to administer the school. In >ome schools the organization 
is highly formalized, comprising corporate status in the U. S. or in the host country, 
while other schools are loosely defined cooperative entities. Depending upon the 
predominant character of the American community, some schools are closefy .asso- 
ciated with the U.S. Embassy and AID Missions, in others the local or internationaj 
communities share direct concern for the school with the American community. 
All schools are subject in varying degrees and^with varying effects to host-country 
laws and j*egulatlons pertaining to educational practice, importation of educational 
materials, personnel practices and the like. 

Combined annual operating budgets of the 134 schools total approximately 
$65,000,000. Tuition payments are the principal source of financing for the 
schools. Tuition charges are generally lower than for comparable schools in the 
U. S., and in virtually all the schools tuition income is insufficient to provide for 
programs comparable to good U.S. schools. Many schools derive additional support 
from gifts and contributions from U.S. and local business firms, foundations, mission 
groups, individuals and local government, and all have received some grants from 
the limited funds available under the program of the Office of Overseas Schools^a 
total of approximately $5,000,000 annually). 

The instructional programs all provide a core curriculum which will prepare stu- 
dents to enter schools, colleges and universities in the U. S. The language of 
instruction is English, supplemented m certain schools with the local language. The 
content of the programs may be more or less typically "American,** depending 
upon the pro(>ortion of U. S. students, and the quality, of course, varies with each 
school. Certain schools, especially in Latin America, must also fulfill host country 
curriculum requirements. The curricula tend to be largely academic, with relatively 
little attention given to vocational or commercial education, largely because of the 
high costs involved in the latter programs. An outstanding characteristic of rtiost^ 
American-sponsored schools is the use they have made of their location abroad to 
provide quality programs of foreign language instruction, study of local culture, and 
social studies. The quality and range of instructional materials is good in the larger 
schools and improving in others. 

In terms of faculties^ the administrators and most teachers are Americans or 
American trained, with a large proportion of American staff hired locally from 
among dependent wives. Most staff members arc college graduates, and.ljie majority 
'p"ld teaching certificates. Lack of funds and, in many instances, di/ilcult living 
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groups, individuals and local government, and all have received some grants from 
the limited funds available under the program of the Office of Overseas Schools ,(a 
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The instructional programs all provide a core curriculum which will prepare btu- 
^ dents to enter schools, colleges and universities ip- the U. S. The language of 
instruction is English, supplemented in certain schools with the local language. The 
content of the programs may be more or less typically "American,'* depending 
upon the proportion of U. S. students, and the quality, of cour^^^ies with each 
school. Certain schools, especially in Latin America, must also fulfil rhoit^coun try 
curriculum requirements. The curricula tend to be largely academic, withrelatlVeiv^ 
little attention given to vocational 6r commercial education, largely because of the 
high costs involved in the latter programs. An outstanding characteristic of most 
American-sponsored schools is the use they have made of their location abroad to 
provide quality programs oC foreign language instruction, study of local culture, and 
social studies. The quality and range of instructional materials is good in the larger 
schools and improving in others. 
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American-trained, with a large proportion of American staff hired locally from 
among dependent wives. Most staff members are college graduates, and the majority 
^hnfd teaching certificates. Lack of funds and, in many instances, difficult living 
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conditions and isolation from ihh U. S. professional community make recruitment 
and retention of qualified personnel from the U. S. difficult. The local and third- 
country teachers are usually well qualified, although they frequently lack training 
and experience in ju. S. educational methods. Hiring of staff is the responsibility of 
the individual schools. 

Plant and equipnkiit facilities vary widely in adequacy, because of the difficulty in' 
securing long-term financing, many schools ^e housed in inadequate buildings. 
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^ CHAPTER I • . ' 

MAJOR CATEGORIES OF RESEARCHi^N OVERVIEW 



fptroduction^ » ' * ' , . * • ' ^ * . 

Thb'Chapter includes ^an overview ofethfe six major Cdtegurics of researth perti- 
nent to the Amerkan Sponsored Overseas School (ASOS) which a^^ documented in 
the Research Matrix in Chapter II. School Setting, School InstVutionatization, 
School Organization and Admfhistrafio/I, School Prografti, PeVsonnel, and Pupils. 

Each of tliese six major categories will be trgated in this Cliapter by,thre^ 
approaches. (1) One oc; morQ Vignettes to provide, fictionalized bur ^lustrative ex- 
amples of the human tiemerit in the /^SOS, (2) Sets of , the author's preniises, and 
examples which Hlustrate the ambiance in which the ASOS exists, and {3) a narra 
tive whicl> provides a conspectus of th€ included' research about the ASOS related 
to the major catj^gory. , * ^ - 

To improve perspective about the ASOS, some selected vignettes Will be helpful. 
One may not be able to capture the flavor and the human element of the A^OS b^ 
only reading the literature. The fictional vignettes have actual characters and places, 
but with a greater' concern |or^ thematic story than for the historicity of detaiTs. In 
no case has an actiial individual been represented, however many of the story 
themes are factual. * * * 

The kts of premises artd examples are intenjded to touch the major issues re- 
lated to 6ach category. Everyone concerned with tKe.ASOS will develop - either 
formally Of informally sets of beliefs, state men ts\>f rationale an(* questions 
about the ASOS and their status, conditions of operation and potential. Each prem- 
ise or thesis usually has its counter or opposing premise or its antithesis. . 

" * Those people involved and concerned are representative of and include: (1) U.S. 
"officials and officials from othe[ governments, federal ,^tate and local^2) U.S^and 
citizens of other natiunalUiqs representing business afid industry, (3) religious, and 
CIVIC groups, (4) the people who organized the schools and those who support them, 
(5) boards of contfol for the schools, (6) personnftLemploy^d by the schools, 
(Tj'the parents^d pupils directly concerned, (8) schools .in the U.S,^which are re- 
flated to an ASdS\(9) U.S. colleges and 'universities which wqrk With tbe schools, 
(IX)) U.'S. professional associations, (11) (j.S. accrediting asso(;iatiohs, (12) a variety 
of people ur groups whuii^ster inierqational^ education, including foundations, and 
(13) others. The massive involvement of people and groups naturally results in a 
wide range and vdiiuty of differences of opinion about the organization, goals, con 
ditions of operation and future of the ASOS. The premises in this Chapter are 
examples of some of these differences. They range from the relatively insigriificant 
tb the crucially important. Each, however, is probably U;eated in one formJor an 
other by or in relation tu the vast majority of ASOS durin^any five year period. No 
attempt is made to evaluate any premise, indeed there are*no correct or incorrect 
premises appropriate to all of the ASOS or those who are lihked to thenl. The 
reader is adviseef, however, to develop his own rationale and to develop anyMnder 
standing of any antithetical rationale. As the reader pursues the statements of 
premise, their interrelationships and overlaps will become increasingly obvious. 

The conspectus of research is simply an overview selected from thg research re 
ported in thejlescarch Matrix in Chapter II. 
^ .17 



SCH00L3ETTING ^ 

VIGNETTE 

. ^ Lalo Vega 'Vega: Shocked Into Education for Democracy 

If Indeed, the Natlonalsozialist were to rule the world as its leaders believed, it 
would be necessary to have a cadre of German speaking people throughout'the 
world. Schutzstaffel Colonel Rudolph Betz determined that in the developing coun- 
tries, a^series of schools should be organized to provide for Natfe 
bilingual program (Gjrman and'the language of the host country), these schools 
would be well financWand would become centers not only for the children k 

' for parents, friends and the community. Low client cost private educaffcm 
technical qual'ityxoupled with well appointed facilities to present films and&lsplays 

* about t\)e ^owth of Germany xfnder the Third Reich was launched. The story of 
rnovement fronn abject depression to industrial development and the creation of an ' 
ajVesome military capability with general prosperity, full employment and national 
pride was to\^ in many ways and to many peopj^ in their own language as well as 
in German. The Third Reich was presented true destiny unattained because 
of weakness irf the Weimar Republic and the earlier German Empire. 

Lalo' Vega Vega, a young Latin American, had-returned home after graduating 
from a U.S..univerSity. He was among the^ first of a group that would represent a • 
missive shift of Latin Americans from European to United States universities for 
their higher education. Like many children of the rich'and landed gentry through^ 
out the world, h'e had decided early that his life would be 'dedicated to improving 
the lot of people. He had developed a deep sense ot understanding about democracy 
and freedom and his energy and time was consumed in national politics. Meanwhile, . 
his wife enrolled their oldest son, jorge Vega Velasco, in the kindergarten of the 
local^ German school. Lalo complained mildly that he had heard some rumors that ' 
the school was involved in some questionable practices but he didn't push the 
point - after alj, early education andj^eligious training of children were responsi- 
bilities of mothers. 

^ Lalo's mild concern was exploded into appalled reaction a few months later 
when, upon greeting Jorge, rather than a little boy jomping into his arms for a hug 
and a kiss, the tot came to i-igid attention, Extended his right arm stiffly, and barked 
"Heil Hitler!'^ For the first time, Lalo understood .what he knew, that education, 
could be used for many purposes and that schools were too important not to hav^ . 
parents involved. His experience with U.S. education had impressed him \fith the 
value of a free and democratic system^cing reflected in schools. 

Withm a few weeks Lalo Vega and several other parents founded an American 
School dedicated to the principles of democracy, individual rights and respopsibili- . 
ties, a bilingual education in English and Spanish and controlled by a local board m- 
eluding parents* The first American School founded by non-U.S. citizens came into ' 
existence;) 

'The U,S. Ambassador reported thi? treat of spreading Nazi influence and sugges- 
ted that consideration be given to a study of it. An Undersecretary of the U. S.' 
Department of State undertook such a study. 

The U.S. Government had followed a sound and sometimes painful policy t^iat 
federal government should not be involved in'supporting pre-collegiate education 
and that any hint of government interference in education should be avoided botK. 
in domestic and foreign policy. ' . ' 
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The dilemma was resolved by a small grant ffomxthe U.S. Department of State to 
a professionally cuntrolled, nongovernmental organization for the purpose of piro- 
^ viding small grants-in-aid to United States Sponsored Overseas Schools. Thus, the 
U.S. Government for the first time provided indirect financial 'support to a few 
American schools ih Latin America, but was then too involved in World War 11 to 
devote much more attention ,to the ASOS tor several years. 
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VIGNETl 

Don Carlo^ Camaano: An Humble and Thoughtful Man 

Don Carlos started hisjife in the treeless grai^sland area of South America be-.^^ 
tween the Andes and the Atlantic, he would also end it there. The pampas grass , 
nourished his cattle, and its silvery plumes" lie believed, nurtured his soul by pro- 
viding a tranquil setting in which he thought about the nature of man and th^*" 
'future of the world. «^ . - 

Don Carlos was fourth generation European, his ancestors havjng fled Europe to 
avoid increasingly petty but constant war (and subsequent conscription) for causes 
related to everything except the people. He viewed his tranquil and isolated life as 
an interlude in history because h^ knew that in the cycle of history, sooner or later, 
that mankind's interdependence would again loom. He^pondered the question and 
over the years, after many deep and melancholy searches for understanding about » 
man and the world, emerged with a belief that knowledge was the only en(^uring 
strength, and that* knowledge about the United States v^ould be particularly valu- 
able to the next two or three generations of Camaanos. * 

Each year thereafter, he donated $4000, about ten percent of his income, tat'he 
American schools.'His major question during times of pensiveness for' the fast ten^ 
. years of his.^ife evaded resolution, why ditJn't more people in the U.S. recognize 
that knowledge of Latin America would serve them well over the next two or three 
generations? . ■ . 

VIGNETTE ^ \ 

Ling Yu'ng: Patient Revolutionist * 

. , "Ling, like, his father before him, knew that his country would be an emerging 
Country for several more decades. His challenge was Hot to forget the revolution's 
maiur purpose of providing freedom and liberty for a self-governing people. 

Even though he maintained Jefferson as a hero, he also wished that his country's ' 
revolution jiad occurred at a point in history when great' expanses of water sefve^- ^ 
as a barrier to outside interference during a period of development. He believed 
that the great dilemma confrontinghis cpuntry was to arrive at that critical mass of 
. an educated population necessary to sustain self government befo.re totalitarianism 
became the only alternative to survival during the' struggle tdWard democracy 
Even though his nationalism was c(iauvinistic, he welcomed private schools as a 
means to an end. Education was rnore ifnportant at^that point in" his codntry's 
development than was the question of education for wh^al^^ 

Premises ^ , ' " > 

The following premises relate to selected sub^topics included in the Research 
Matrix but are not discrete to any expli'eit topic. ' ^ ' " 

er|c ^'^V. , . • 



Premise: Many pupils and professional stSff are nfioblle, or transient, 
therefore the ASOSihould take unusual geographic factors- 
especially climate and altitude —jjinto account In the devel- 
opment of school policies, regulations, curriciHum, and rules. 

For examples. '(1) the school day in tropical climates should be adjusied lo the 
temperature and rairi/seasan, (2) newly recruited professional personnel shoul^J 
have an adjustment pel-rod for reducing ^uch conditions as timerjagand climate ad- 
justment and also have less demanding assignments for a reasonable period of time, 
(3) linkages with U.S. schools and colleges should be given prefereqce If thlfy^-are 
located In similar .weather zones, especially to correspond, insofar as possible, to 
clothmg needs, adjustment, etcetera, and (4) the curriculum should be adjusted to 
assure that the most difficult and demanding subjects are taught at the most pleas- 
ant time during the school day. 

Premise: Family structure vartes considerably from culture to culture 
and differences among beliefs have extraordinary implica- 
tions for schools with a multiple nationa^lity pupil popula.- 
tion. 

For examples: (1) In cultures in which the extended family is common and 
valued, individual ownership of items Is uncommon and potSsession at'a point in 
time is accepted, knowledge of this may be understanding the difference between 
stealing and possessing an item, and (2) emotion and emotional outlet is encouraged 
in some cultures and viewed as weakness or lack of control in others; understanding 
pupil an3 parent reactions for what they are and for no more than they are is vital 
to the resolution of school problems. 

Premise: Social class patterns are varied and uneven but distinct and 
extant throughout the world and are probably more intense 
• among peoples without a history of democracy and in coun- 
tries with two to five percer\t of the population oontrolling 
the wealth and with no existing or emerging middle class; 
complex implications for schools include relations of ch II- 
dren to each other as well as children and parents percep- 
tions of the role of the school and the place of teachers. 

For examples: (1) a teacher may' be classified as a servant or as a demigod, 
(2) school personnel may not be viewed as social equals, and (3) perceptions of 
social class may influence strongly the behavior of children and their parents in re- 
lation to school personnel and to other children and other parents: 

Premise: Many religious tenets, including Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism and others, may be found in one or more 
combinations, in a typical ASOS. That the schools are non- 
. sectarian is important for practical reasons as well as legal 
ones that deal with the separation of church and state in the 
U.S.; however religious tenets have a profound effect in 
many cases on school-related matters. 

*• ' 
For example* (1) the school calendar, particularly holidays significant to one re- 
ligion but not to others, or lack of holidays on days of significance to a group Cdfi 
result in disruptiort of the calendar, (2) choice of food or a lack of choice may have 
some significance, (3) supporting or not supporting a cause which has religious over- 
tones may be viewed negatively, and (4) curricular references to any religion, ^ven 
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as a stujdy of religions, or jn music, art, et cetera, without equal treatrrent of 
another may be viewed as unfair. 

Premise: Developing countries are rarely able to provide public edu- 
cation accessible to all children; private education is often ' 
viewed as a required supplement but is'viewed from a range 
of necessary but not desirable to highly desirable and an 
excellent alternative. 

For example. (1) private schools as viewed in some countries are ameans of re- 
lieving the demand on public education, (2) private schools are viewed by sonrie as a 
viable option for parents who want a special kind of education for their children, 
and (3) some governments view education as the means of building loyalty of one 
kmd or another, -and private education for citizens of that country may be viewed 
as an infringement on national prerogatives. • ^./-f^): 

Premise: , Some citizens of many countries view their country as beingUf 
closely related to another country or to certain philosophic , 
' or cultural orientationsyherefore they value schools, es- 
\ ■ ^ pecially the ASOS type, with bilingual programs and 
nationality mixes as a very positive alternative. 

For examples. (1) a country with close economic ties to another will have many 
parents who desire that their children beconie fluent in their own and the language 
of ihe Other country simply as a means to prepaire them for the future, (2) many 
patents desire a private but non-sectarian educationTor their children and an ASOS 
IS often the best option, (3) many parents simply want their children to learn to 
speak Engh^h, and to be able^o pursue future higher education in English speaking 
countries, (4)1he reflection of democratic principles, especially the recognition of 
the worth of each /individual child, has great^appeal to many parents, and (5) the 
fact that most ASOS permit parental influence on school goals appeals to many 
parents. , - ^ ^ ^ 

Conspectus of Research 

Every school is influenced by the total setting in which it operates or its macro- 
societal setting. American Sponsored Overseas Schools (ASOS) are located through- 
out the world and each has its owa unique problems and potentials. Every school is 
also influenced by its school clientele, or its micro-societal setting. School clientele 
in the American Sponsored Overseas Schools (ASOS) vary as much as do the coun- 
tries themselves. 

Some of the ASOS operate in relative isolation from constraints by host country 
governments and the conditions of the country, others exist under a ponderous 
mass of controls and regulations. All exist, however, with a telling influence from 
the ambiance in which they operate. , 

The clientele of the ASOS varies by nationality, first language, political and 
social beliefs and values, and indeed by what they believe the role and scope of the 
ASOS should be. Often tTTe'U.S. government employee on a two year rotation may 
dtff'^r in beliefs concerning. bilingual programs from the U.S. business person on a 
long-time appointment. The National parent may differ further and for different 
reasons. 

The evidence is compelling in all cases, however, that the ASOS/unctions in a 
complex setting as a normal condition of operation. This complexity is often com- 
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pounded or alleviated by the macro and micro socieUl setting in which the school 
operates. An understanding of the school setting can be enhanced by a familiarity 
with the existing Research base pertinent to the ASOS. The major source of research 
studies of this type have been conducted primarily by natives of a particular coun- 
try in pursuance of graduate degrees in United States universities. This type of data 
is invaluable to the ASOS in planning program^ relevant to improving cross-cuftural 
relationships and in investigating oppor^nities for assisting host country educa- 
tional systems. 

The studies can be grouped into three major types. (1) those tracing the develop- 
ment of education in the country and/or which describe or examine problems of 
the present day educational system; (2) those which are sociotogically oriented,, 
examining the cull:ure and value system related-to education, and (3) those which 
dic^ economically o^ient^td, relating education and manpower development. All of 
the research matrix sub-categories are represented in the studies examined. 

Public educatlpn in any Qountry^sualfy has some relationship to national goals 
and to national conditions. People farTiiliar only with U.S. education frequently ex- 
perience difficulty in understanding that most public educaljon in the world is not 
free and substantially controlled at the local level. Public education as an instrument 
of national developmeht or for political purposes is indeed contrary to the back- 
ground of most U.S. personnel. Public educ^mon in many countries is not as im- 
portant as private education and indeed the private schools of many countries are 
anjhiportant and significant part of the total educational structure. Within most 
countries, the ASOS is viewed is one of many private schools and operates under^ 
private school regulations rathqr than as a **foreign" school. 

Several sample studies are reported in the Research Matrix as eXJii^ples of the 
types of studies available to people interested in the macr.o societal setting in which 
an ASOS operates. Many more studies are available and include those conducted by 
UNESCO and similar agencies, various national ministries, and particularly in some 
developing countries, studies and planning documents supported by AID. • 

The American Sponsored .Overseas School (ASOS) frequently encounters prob- 
lems ^unrelated to it specifically but nevertheless problems wfiich impinge on its 
operation. These range from immigration regulations, customs constraints, and taxes 
toattendance of National children and the requirements ofJhe National curriculum. 
McWhorter (1969) reports some of these constraints in Venezue*b,^Patterson (1960) 
^ in Mexico, and Bruee (,1973) in Europe. Orr (1971) and F9X (196^T^rt fewer 
constraints in Costa Rica arid Colombia. 



The ASOS generally does not operate under ia bilateral agreement between the 
United States and the. Host country; therefore most of the schools have as a legal 
basis general statutory provisions not specifically designed for the operation of a 
foreign school. In Greece, the ASOS, operates under. provisions designed for min- 
ority schools (Dcrbi:, 1973) to. operate on the border with a program not m the 
Greek language. The^ASOS in Mexico exists legally under statutory provisions de- 
signed for nonprofit educational, cultural and scientific organizations. This exempts 
schools from corporation taxes on property. The major ASOSinJran operates under 
a charter which limits enrollment to holders of a passport from the United States, 
however another American-type school in Iran is open to enrollment of all nationf- 
alities. The ASOS in Cairo and in all of Venezuela ar^ open to all nationalities ex- 
cept Nationals. 

A major observation that can be generalized is that the ASpS most frequently 
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Jias a legal sUtus under provisions which are inappropriate for the operation of a 
school with a program including components of U.S. curriculum and some instruc- 
tion in the English language. * , 

In addition to the le^l status of the ASOS, it also is governed under laws and 
regulations which apply specifically to education in {private schools. These vary 
significantly and range from little or no control to very explicit control of curri- 
culum, sometimes to the extent of standardized examinations. 

immigration and import regulations also have great impact olTthe ASOS. The 
number of U.S. personnel, the ration of U.S. personnel to National personnel, the 
time lag foi^ legal immigration to work, the books and instructional materiajs which 
can be imported arid, if so, at what cost, are all affected. 

Most countries in which the ASOS operates have much more comprehensive (aind 
empkyVeT^^rkoted) labor laws and regulatioris than do schools m'the U.S. Gener- 
/rtfy, all employehyof all nationalities are subject to these laws. The requirements 
range from seriously constraining to mildly annoying. An employee in Mexico after 
seven years of service usually has the right to a lifelong position and indemnifica- 
^tions provided by law even if discharged for cause are practically equal to lifelong 
continuation of salary. A rtew mother in Colombia is entitled to a free i?assinet and 
day care for her children under certain circumstances. Benefits, partiqtijarly in cases 
in ;kvhich employees are involuntarily .terminated are costly; they are also generally 
substantial asa result of required bonuses and similar provisions such'asone month's 
salary for each year*s employmeryt upon leav-ing or upon the purchase of a private 
dwelling. 

These Ungential but very real problems are major considerations in what appears 
to the Inexperienced to be top heavy organizations in many of the ASOS. But, more 
importantly, they provide the rationale for the, crucial need for those concerned 
with the ASOS to develop an undersUnding of the social, moral, legal and national 
setting within which the ASOS is operated. 

Orr (1964) reported^the importance and significance of this understanding for 
the following reasons: 

1. The schools enroll National children - they purport to meet 
' their needs and allegedly adapt their programs accordingly - 

hence the school is intimately related to the total national ^educa- « , 
tional setting within which it operates. 

2. All ASOS schools are reported to be engaged in the bicultural 
aspects of education. 

3. In the conduct of programs of international education, errors can 

arise or be compounded by ignorance of national educational 
systems. 

4. The role of the ASOS in any particular country is relatively un- 
important to the total National problem of education; hence 
organic laws and statutory .regulations often affect a schcJol in- 
cidentally rather than intentionally; thus an understanding of 
national education alleviates the persistent problems encountered 
by the schools iii their relations with governments. 

' To develop an understanding of the setting within which an ASOS operates, Orr 
developed a review of the stages of development of education in Mexico. This case 
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Study traced the historical development of *edu cation in Mexico with special atten- 
tion to the three problems which have histt>fically affected Mexican- education; 
namely, political upheavals, church 4nd state, relations, and the stratification of 
society, 
^ ./ 

Extracted froHi the case study were several important implications for ASOS 
leaders and clientele which would foster understanding of the cultural and historical 
context in •which, the ASOS operates. Among the understandings are. 

1. The Mexican government is primarily interested \r\ public edu- 
cation and only secondarily in private education. 

2. The Mexican government is interested in employing public educa- 
tior> as ^ principal instrument of national development. 

3. The Mexican governrwent is realistic in its quest fo> uni^sal 
education and the development of an industrialized society in 
that it has - and probably will continue to — incorporate ele- 
ments of "foreign" educational philosophies into its own system; 
however, these are fully "Mexicanized" in the process. 

4. The "socialist" nature of Mexican education poses little threat to 
guardians of U.S. political philosophy; with respect to education, 
"socialist" education is clearly Mexican, nationalistic and very 
likely essential to the continued growth of the nation. To asso- 
ciate this form of "socialism" with Marxist dogma is unquestion- ^ 
ably in error. 

r !>. With respect to private education, historically this has been asso- 
ciated with church-related education and with education for the 
privileged; hence, directors of binational schools cannot realistic-' 
ally expect the Mexican government to have a.g^reat reservoir of 
good will toward* such schools, wherever the government official 
himself might send his own child to school. 

6. The historical conflict between the state and church in Mexico 
permeates all aspects of^education. Since church related schools : 
are "tglerated" rather, than sanctioned by law, the ripn-church 
related private schools niust expect also to be restricted m their 
development - whatever the merits of the case - as are the 
church related schools. 

These understandings may assist those concerned to develop better perspective 
about actions which may appear to sanction the ASOS. For example, an absolute 
restriction on the importation of foreign textbooks may -be directed toward the 
national strategy of restricting church-related textbooks, or the decision to foster 
. the development ot the publishing capability of the country, or toward appease- 
ment of labor to assure more jobs for nationals. The ASOS may simply get included 
because ofits relative insignificancfe as a part of the totality of the system in which 
it operates. 

Several' studies have traced the liistorical development of education in Latin 
American countries. Kilgo (1966) evamined the development of education in El 
Salvador, traced the historical development, described the present day public system 
of elementary, secondary and university education and the current transitional ex- 
pansion phase the country is undertaking: Wilson (1966) examined the development 
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of education in Ecuador and traced the history of the educational system from the 
colonial period to the present. Carter t1965) traced the historical development of 
education and described current Peruvi4p education, Its schools* and operation, 
goals, curriculum and methodology. He also provided a demographic, socio- 
economic and political description' of. modern day Peru and makes recommenda- 
tions for improvennent^f the present system. 

Gomez (1 968).utitiied Portuguese sdrurces and the field study method to* report. 

(1) the historical background of contemporary Portuguese society and education, 

(2) the philosophical commitments which provide thedirectinggoalsfor education 
in Portugal, (3) the orgapizational and administrative structure employed to im- 
plement political control, and (4) the pattern of educational institutions employed 
to make prevailing social objectives ^erative among Portuguese people. 

Buck (1967) described the development of , the philosophy of education in the 
Central African Republic, and Kahn (1967) reports on the development of second* 
ary education in East Pakistan. 

These studies specifically and this type study generally will aid the board 
members to gain an improved perspective about the educational status of countries 
on a comparative basis. A study ^of the educational system af a country in v/hich 
the ASOS is located is vital to anyone needmg to understand the setting in which 
the ASOS functions. * 

^ number of studies examined described the present educational system in a 
country, identiflccj a current problem and proposed a program or a problem solu- 
tion. 

^Zaki (1968) proposed guidelines for improving the preparation and selection of 
textbooks for primary schools in the United Arab Republic. He^lso reviewed the 
major social, economic, political and, educational changes ih the UAR from 195? to 
1 965. He fTreserfts a descpiption of the current educational scene, aspects of primary 
'education, present problems and present textbook selection procedures. He also 
examines the different poiqts of view regarding use of textbooks and derives impli- * 
cationsj'or UAR education. 

Saleh (1966)proposesapre service teacher education program for the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. He identifies the assumptions on which the present Jordanian 
teacher education program is based and^projeclsxhanges in the existing program." 

Patel (1965) investigated in-service educa^'^n of secondary tfeachers in Gujaret 
State and Greater Bombay, India. He repoft/sd the type of subject m fitter of in- 
service programs in 66 schools, their sponsorship, incentives offered, leadership 
supplied b.y various agencies and plans for future activities. He concluded that the 
lack of in service opportunities were due to teacher overload, underpay and low 
professional :>tatus ascribed to teachers. Responsible agencies made little unified 
effort, ana coordination was inadequate. Also, he reported that autocratic ad- 
rtimistrative behaviqr and the hesitancy of teachers to take the initiative contri- 
butexl to in-service difficulties- 

Sekhri (1967) examined the administPktive organization and fmancing of public 
^education in India. Fernandez (1966) made a comparative study of nursery school 
^education in India and the U.S. The study examined the scope, size and n&ture of 
nufs^y school programs in India and deterrnined differences in nursery school prac 
tices. The study also (1 ) examined teacher expectations and teacher perceptions of 
^n^rent expectations from nursery education for Indian and U.S. children, (2) ex- 
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amined attitudes of nursery educators regarding selected 'personality characteristics 
of children, (3) examined genera! characteristics of parents sending children to 
.^jiursery school, and (4) proposed a nursery education program as a laboratory pro- 
^jpn for Indian higher education. 

Noor (1965) reported perceptions of in-service educational needs for secondary 
teachers in East Pakistan, The study determined the criteria for in-service education 
and analyzed in-service needs as perceived by teachers and administrators. Both 
groups were in general agreement concerning priorities. Noor aiso-examjned stand- 
ards set for salary increases and promotion and ascertamed the role of the East 
Pakistan Educational Extension Center as a primary agency for in-service edut^^ion. 

Hosseini (1966) developed implications for Iranian ecJucation as derived from 
the American 'reflective thinking'^pproach to teaching.. - 

In the area of guidance," Cardenal (1968) developed a four point plan for the 
introduction and organization of. guidance services iji the secondary schools in 
Nicaragua. The study examined thfe demographic, social and economic realities of 
Nicaragua to determine guidance needs, reviewed pertinent legislation and described 
existing guidance services. The four point plan includfed: ^ 

1. guidelines for a cun*iculumto prepare guidance-personnel, ' ' ' 

2. establishment of a Directorate of Guidance Services in tKe ^ 
Ministry' of Education to; organize services in schools, conduct . 
research, provide placement .service's, and a psychological 'clinic, 

3. a plan to organize regional guidance -centers in 10 cities, and' 

4. a design for the organization of the proposed program. 

Georgiades (1966) presented a plan for establishing guidance services in Cyprus 
which provides a model program for meeting the needs of developing countries. 
Tlie proposed program emphasized vocational and educational planning to meet 
Cyprian needs and also made pr6vision for training and utilizing existing teaching 
personnel. It instituted the use of teacher - anh assis'tant-te^cher-counsclors and 
utilized the specialized services of the Ministries of Health and Labor. The stiJdy 
described the recent socio-economic changes in Cyprus relative to existing educa- 
tional programs. 

Other studies in this category Include de Vera's (1967) investigation of-the use 
of educational television in Japan and R. H. Roth's (1967) cross-national study of 
secondary teachers in England and the U.S. Roth examined the incongruence of 
perceived teacher roles, expectations and positional stress. 



These'studies suggest the numerous opportunities available to A50S to provide 
demonstrative assistance to host country educationaj personnel, particularly in the 
emerging nations, in developing new programs and improving educational practices. 
Studies *such as these provide Information for ASOS personnel concerning the 
points of contact and commonalities and differences in the host country and U.S. 
educational procb^es. - • 

^Sociologically or\nted studies examined provide useful inforrnation for under- 
standing the host country culture. Few of this type of study have been done 



relative to" educational needs and precedes. However, thib type of informatibn 
could, perhaps, be found elsewhere, in anthropological and sociological fields, 
suggesting then that the adaptation and utilization of the raw ipformation in educa 
tiona! programs would be a fruitful area of study. * * 

Vinocur (1968) investigated cultural values and education in Mexico and Brazi^,^ 
The study^ provides a profile of Brazilian, Mexican and Latin American values as 
found^ in U.S. scholarly literature, 1950 64^ and concludes that American educators 
and scholars have failed to recognize th^ fundamental and influential nature and 
role of the dominant Latin American value system in the development of their edu 
cational systems. Vinocur also concludes that ^his failure has retardecf significant 
educational research in the understanding of these countries In addition, the multi- 
plicity of terms used concerning values has greatly hindcreditianty of thought and 
impeded recognition of the social for-ces ^hich influence. .educational matters in 
these countries. As an integral part of the study, Vinocur depicts the* dominant 
Latin American value system" and outlines M^canjand<Brazilian value" systems and 
associated concepts. He also describes the*manner in v^ich the Mexican agd Bra- 
^ zilian educational systems work within their own 'value constructs. 

Payne (1967) investigated a condition which most ASOS edujtators in Latin 
America encounter if they have host country girls in the school, the confrontatipn 
of traditionar"an9^>modern values for the Latin American female. The jgirls in the' 
study, students at tne University of San Andres, La Paz, Boliwa, were identTfied as 
a potentuL leadership group in^an etnerging nation and the values under examina- 
tion were those identified as influencing factors in the exercise of leadership. The* 
study sought to determin.e whether subjects were ^'periencing-value cr»ise^, or con 
frontations of traditional Latin values, personalism, emotionalism, idealism with 
modern values, ecor^omic security, exerQse of rfghts, national identity. All hypoth 
eses were supported in extensive personal interviews subjects expressed both 
traditional and modern values and revealed value crises J?y direct expressions of 
conflict, anxiety and confusion. Idealism most often was the ^source of conriict. 
Expressions of crises occurred at ail levels of university study, but although girls in 
the upper level showed somewhat greater certainty', crises were not completely re- 
solved while in university. 

Friesen (1966) investigated in Colombia and Peru the nature and determinants 
ut attitudes toward education and physically disabled persons. The study focused 
primarily on the manner in which certain attitudes are formed. One important 
aspect of the study involved the development~of a rationale and techninne for 
analyzing cross national concept comparability. 

Sociologically oriented studies conducted in other areas of the world* include 
Chardrasckharaiah's study (1968) of personal hopes and aspirations, ?^orries and 
fears of senior high school students in Bangalore City, Mysore State, India. The 
study surveyed Indian youth and described the emotional state of young people 
arising from confrontation with the pressing problems of the nation. Malik (1966) 
analyzed the report of the Commission on National Education for Pakistan and de- 
termined that the Commission's recommendations implied the necessity for re 
oiiciiini^ values concerning education anjj developing a new philosophical base for 
the national education system that would view education as a national investment 
for social and economic development and integrated education with planning for 
national development. 



Shimahara (1967) investigated the enculturative roles of Japanese education, 
comparing urban and rural educational sy^^tems in japan and making recommenda 
,tions for change. , ' , 

Amare (1964) reported on the socio-moral problems arising from the introduc 
tlon of m^odern education to Ethiopia. 

Weaver (1966) conducted a comparative study of four Congo culture clusters. 
The study investigated the cultures of the maor tribal groups in the Congo seeking 
the common, complementary and conflicting facts which could be useful in de 
veloping new educational programs. Data is presented on environment, economic 
life, social organization, cohesion and culture ^cnticts. Implications are drawn for 
educational applications which would assist toward the goal of developing national 
unity. 

Several studies were examined which focused on the importance of education 
to manpower development in. emerging countries. These studies provided a back- 
ground on the current economic conditions in the respective countries and ex 
amined problems of educational planning for meeting manpower needs. 

,.MedaIlada (1968) identified the socio-economic development practices in the 
public schools of Taiwan, Japan and Mexico and determined their applicability to 
the Bicol Region of the Philippines. He also described and evaluated the socio^ 
economic conditions and the public schools of the Bicol Region, 

ln.a study in the field of political science, Danielson (1966) analyzes and com- 
pares educational and economic growth in the Philippines for 1939 and 1960 
incorporating a new technique for measuring human capital in the deterjnination of 
aggregate output of the economy. 

* Jolly (196^ explores a real resource approach to analysis and planning of educa 
tional expansion because, in his view, costbene^t assumptions are inappropriate 
for developing countries. The study utilizes the manpower issues of the African 
nations as fase material. ^ 

Grant (1968) asses^d the ^propriateness of the science curriculum in Nigerian 
secondary schools for the country's scientific manpower needs. The study provides 
, background information on Nigeria's geography, people, government, economic 
development arid educational growth. It presents information on scientific man 
power needs and assesses'the vocational interests of 489 science students in 12 
schools. Grant described the content and methodology of science instruction and 
obtained perceptions of attitudes and practices of Nigerian science teachers. He 
found that although there is a high need for manpower in science-oriented careers, 
students indicated little interest in scidice related occupations. Grant concluded 
that the science curriculum and methods are not relevant and teachers do little to 
motivate interest in science-related careers. 

Ahmed (1966) provides an estimate of educational requirements determined by 
manpower needs for economic development in Pallistan. And H. R. White (1965) 
studied the possible effects of selected educational policies and programs on income 
size and distribution in the industrial sector of Peru. Also concerning Peru, Stephens 
(1970) examined the power structure and political behavior of members of the 
Peruvian upper classes. The study provides useful information since host country 
elite are often included in the ASOS clientele in Latin America. 

An apparent void in the research is the level of knuwiedg? ASOS personnel and 
clientele have about the macro-societal setting in which they work and the manv 
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relationships that this knowledge - or the lack of it 
and behaviors of the school ^nd those related to it. 

The micro-societal category, or school clientele, 
aspects of the ASOS client^ society, the home eny 
characteristics having influence on the type of stuC 
sponsored overseas school. 

None of the studies examined had^his aspect of dVerseas education as their 
central focus. Clearly this is an area'in which researciv needs to be conducted. 

Several studies, however, do treat in a minor fashion a few of the sub-categories 
of parents of ASOS students in the different regions of the world. The occupational 
categories included: employees of the U.S. government, U.S. business, host country 
and other foreign business and other. McGugan (1971) reported the number of 
students who were dependents of U.S. government employees in the ASOS in Latin 
America. ^ • - ^ 

In a study related to this matrix category, conducted by Wenner (1970), four 
Department of Defense Schools, one in Germany and thr^e in East Asia, were ex- 
amined in a case. study approach. The central focus of the study was the operation 
of a traditional institution, a school, in the context of three cultures. American, 
host country and military. For one ^speCt of the study, Wenner conducted inter- 
views with parents and students to ascertain the frequency of in and out'of school 
patterns of interaction with people of the host country. He found that the extent 
of interaction of both parents and students was minimal despite the expressions on 
the part of the'parents of the desirability of cross-cultural experiences. ^ 

This was the only study which attempted to assess cross-cultural contact within 
the parent community of an overseas school. However, the recognized differences 
between the DOD school and the American sponsored overseas school indicate that 
further exploration of the topic in the ASOS setting might obtain different results, 
and provide further insight, into problems related to cross-cultural interactions 
among students. * 



SCHOOL INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

VIGhiETTE \ . 

Henry O'Lcary: The Quest for Natural Fiber 

In 1870, John Scarpefti was a free spirit and a businessman who pursued his 
business anyplace it took him. He made brushes on the East coast and his primary 
problem was getting good natural fibers to replace hog bristles which were not in 
adequate supply at a cost he could afford. John expressed his (/oricern and soon 
found that another merchant, Henry O'Leary, was also having problems getting 
adequate supplies uf manila hemp to produce rope for outfitting ships. Scarpetti 
and O'Leary decided to write to Michigan Agricultural College and inquire about 
the availability of natural fibers. The professor they contacted could help. The year 
before he had advised Bruce Olds, a midwestern manufacturer of binder *s twine, 
that he had reason to believe that the Mexican agave [Agave otryirens) had great 
promise as a natural source of fiber and Olds h^d been in Mexico investigating the 
maguey plant. This plant had been used by thc^Aztecs for centuries as a source of 
pulque (an alcoholic beverage), fiber for thread and thorns for needles. It was abun- 
dant, grew voluntarily and required no care. Within two years, Scarpetti, O'Leary 
. ^nd Olds were in business in Mexico and the maguey plants proved to be an ceo- 
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nomical and durable source of fiber. They were venturesome and soon nnore suc- 
cessful than they had been in the Midwest and the East. Their wives and children 
joined them in Mexico and they became exporters of fiber to the U.S. market. 

Each mother tutored her children at home for a few months. Parents teachjing 
their own children and only their own children usually encounter difficulties. This 
was true for the three mothers In Mexico and they were concerned about the prob- 
lem but couldn't develop a solution. Mr. Olds suggested that they write to .the 
Professor at Michigan Agricultural College for suggestions. Within a few months, 
Mr. DIds heard from a state college in Nebraska with a suggested solution. As it 
happened, this Nebraska professor had worked with his Michigan colleague on a 
screw worm project^^antMhe^^^d discussed some correspondence courses that 
Nebraska'had developed for isolated ranchers and grain farmers in Nebraska without 
schools availal^le/For their children. 

Mrs. Olds had two children and a large house. She offered to set up one room as 
a classroom so that all of the Olds, ScarpettLand^Leary children'could study the 
correspondence cojjrses together and the^^ree mothers could rotate monitoring 
and helping the chilo^en. The first germ of an American School in Latin America 
was born. 

WiJ^in several years many of these clusters of two or three families pooling re- 
sources had formed. Minerals were abundant, silver was to be mined, petroleum was 
a possibility, and international trade was developing as entrepe^neurs sought new 
sources of raw materials for a rapidly booming industrial revolution in the U.S. In 
Maryland, a school had developed a correspondence course oriented for parents to 
use with a small group. 

The Americans formed a society, mainly for social purposes, but also in order to 
systematically recognize their heritage and citizenship (even though many of their 
children became Mexican citizens). Heriry O'Leary was elected president of the 
society. A common conceVn of all members was the education of their children. 
O'Leary understood this well, because as most parents in the early days, he had 
sent his children to the States for high school because the mothers simply could not 
provide all that was needed for children of that age. O'Leary proposed that the so- 
ciety found an American School, operate it and develop it to be responsive to the 
needs of the children and youth. With feelings of relief and enthusiasm, the first 
American School in Latin America came into existence. 

Through mixed marriages, citizenship preferences, third country nationals with 
similar problems but consistent educational goals, the American School within a 
few years had 60% U.S. children, 30% Mexican children and 10% of 18 other 
nationalities. Its major purpose was to prepare the student for entrance to U.S. and 
European higher education. | 

About the same time that Henry O'Leary dfed after a very long and prosperous 
,Ilfe, the precepts of the Mexican revolution were felt in all schools. All schools were 
to teach Spanish, Mexican history and culture 'and conform to National programs. 
As Mexico evolved to more power over education delegated to the Mexican states, 
foreign schools, such as the American School developed a dual curriculum, half the 
time in the U.S. program and half in the official program. 

Many policies and beliefs contributed to the demand for a U.S. type education. 
U.S business and industry and government expanded in the 1930-1960 period and 
expansion required U.S, personnel and they required education for their depend- 
ents. Higher education in the U.S. had largely replaced Europe for families who 
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could afford higher education; many Mexicans believed that Mexico and the U.S. 
would always be linked and that a knowledge of English would be invaluable, a 
booming industry provided many jobs, but better jobs for bilingual people. 

By the mid 1950*s, the Mexican go>fernment limit^ed severely the number of 
fofcigneri who could work in Mexico and developed a policy of majority owner- 
ship of business and industry and required plans for training Mexicans to fill techni 
caland professional posUiuns and drastically reduce non Mexican employees. 

The American School continued tu grow but at a .slower pace. For example, 
Henry Oleary's grandson, Enrfgue O'Leary Gomez, Jhe majority owner of Fibras, 
S. A. (synthetic fibers), enrolled his children in .the^^rncrican School which con- 
tinued basically as a college preparatory school but for higher education in Mexico 
or in the United States. 

VIGNETtE 

Jack Park: Keep Companies Out of Running Schools 

Jack Park was a company man and knew his business. He had been an early wild- 
catter in East Texas and, as most others, could function as roughneck, tool pusher, 
production foreman or manager. He joined the company as a foreign crew manager 
when he sold his independent rig. His speciality was to go into a new potential oil 
field in one of his company's foreign operati{)ns and start drilling and productipn. 
Initially, ihe had few personnel problems related to families - a man signed on for a 
three ye arc gua^ct, left his family at home, lived in the camp, received periodic 
local leaves and if he didn't like it, there were plenty waiting to take his place. 
There were many men in the 20's and 30*s looking for work. Jack did wonder why 
more men who were his best and most stable didn't sign on for second and third 
contracts even though he would not ask his men. He had heard it said that they 
woulcj take their stake and return to the States to be with theif families. Jack re- 
flected that he was with his wife and children in the States about 10% of the tjme., 
Privately, he wondered if he really knew them. 

Running an oil patch became increasingly complex. Money was made or lost by 
the nature of the agreement with the local government, by tax laws and their inter 
^ pretations. Jack was a boomer who believed you struck it and if you did, you h^d it 
.madi, if not, you lost it all and stlrted over; therefore the Houston office neces 
sarfly became more involved in operations, and the New York office started to 
devefop cost effective studies and to develop policies /or international operations. 

Shortly thereafter, Jack was transferred to South America as a Field Superin- 
tendent. The company operation was mote complex and had a General Manager. In 
fact the company was only half owned by JackS company and the Genera! Manager 
was responsible t6 an interlocking board representing the operating company, the 
25% shareholding curr^p^ny, the pipeline company and the cracking plant (tu break 
down a heavy crude to a lighter fuel oil for the East coast market). 

Jack was'^ocked to learn that employees were on two year contracts and 
brought thcijT families with them. The company even operated a school which was 
called the American Staff School. It was limited to children of U.S. technical 
employees. 

The company became more complex, a new refinery had to be constructed, 
several new pipeline spurs were needed, speciality companies for seismography, 
dnlling mud, and even contract drilling with portable rigs (loodcd the area. The 
omelincrs, doodlcbuggers, and refinery construction workers iradiliunally tran 
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sients on a single job - started settling In as relative permanent contract service per- 
sonnel. They even brought their families with them. Could their children attend the 
American Staff School? - 

Meanwhile, the company had employed Dr. Alfredo Oliva as the head of the 
company clinic and hospital and soon eight other national medical doctors joined 
him. Two, including Dr. Oliva, had been educated in the U.S. and had married U.S. 
citizens. Sra. Betty jane Owens de Oliva wanted to know if her children could 
attend the American Staff School. 

The Minister of Interior of the host country assigned his top Inspector .o moni- 
tor the company's operations to assure, compliance with government requirements. 
Ing. Arturo Gonzales was a graduate of Texas Tech in petroleum engineering. His 
wife, Elvira Restrepo^de Gonzales, had attended high school in Arlington, Virginia 
while her father served as ambassador to the United States. Ing. Gonzales asked the 
General Manager if his children could attend the American Staff School. 

The rival Dutch connpany across the river had three British employees with^ 
children. Could they attend the school? 

In the staff meeting. Jack Park correctly assessed that the situation wasgettlWg 
out of hand. The Genejpal Manager remarked that the company wasn't in the busi- 
ness of running schoo(fs. The GM.called in the head of the Am'ericaa Staff School 
and asked him to e^^phpre the problem. After consultation with the Industrial Re- 
lations office in New York, the school head propose^ that an American Community- 
type School be formedi that each company share in the cost of the initial plant and 
retain one share per dependent child to assure places for employees' children, and 
that shareholders m^\d elect a Board for the School, that the Board would estab- 
lish policies and^ tuition rates and that the participating companies and anyone 
else could enrojf children in the school if they could pay the tuition and space was 
available^fKHhe school program was compatible with the students' background. A 
new type of American Sponsored Overseas School was brought into being as it 
evcivtd from a company school. ''^ 

EOeryone was happy. Parents previously excluded could enter their children into 
the «SOS, the company had schooling available at about one-half the previous cost, ' 
exccijtive time was nof impinged upon. During the next several years the schools 
evolved in their governance. The shareholders retained corporate control, but^ar- 
ents participated in the election of the Board and hence in policy development. ^ 
Periodically, however, the shareholders were required to provide capital outlay and^ 
to cover deficits. The next year, twelve children, who were dependents of U.S. 
government employees assigned on a Point IV technical assistance project, entered , * 
the school. They asked if it was accredited. Jack said, "What is that?" 



VIGNETTE 

Frank Bueno: A Visionary of Our Time 

Frank was an excellent school superintendent and his school-to-school project 
wjth an American Sponsored Overseas School was mutually beneficidi to his school 
systcrii and to the ASOS. He pondered about how to communicate to his town 
leaders that the international dimension of education was certainly not a luxury or 
even an option. A goal no less important than survival may well be what society was 
deciding to opt for. .What was his role to assure the overall critical balcince? Two of 
his board members.wanted to know what their school system was doing wasting 
^ time with a foreign school when they had so many problems of their own. The 
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people weren't paying their taxes for him to run around all overjhe wbrld. 

VIGNETTE ' . • ^ ' : ^ ^ , 

William SoToman: Informed and Wise 

^ ^ ^ . , ) 
Dr. William Soloman possessed a rare, combinatioVi of knowledge and wisdom: 
Eve,n though he had never worked directlv m an ASQS, hd ha(j^worked wjth them 
and been .their advocate during most of his professional life. Tor the past several 
years, he had'been responsible for the accreditation 9f secondary schools irt a geo- 
graphic region of the United State> as well as for one of the. overseas regions (the 
various regional accreditation associations had agreed to a division of responsibility 
for regions of the world and types of schools on a geographic and functional basis). 
Work with a group of overseas schools had sharpened Sol^^.aaij':) f>^rspective about 
accreditation. He had understood f9r many years that the assumption basic to 
accreditation must be tha; a scho6l would voluntarily subject itself to outside and 
(Jisinterested evaluation and be judged more in termsj^f planned and continuous im- 
provement thah m meeting quantitative requirements. Progress toward goals a 
school set for itse(f in terms of its own purposes and objectives, with a minimal 
number of quantitative standards was far more effectivejn improving a school than 
following a guide imposed from "an outside group. Based on his experiences with 
hundreds of schools, he understood that the line between an accredited and an un 
accredited school had become less well defined as the various states had become 
more actively involved in establishing mi'nimum standards for schools, and schools' 
had become much more than merely, institutions to prepare youth for higher educa- 
tion. He also understood the intangioie power of accreditation, and thus recognized 
the value of requiring min^^um salary schedules (even though these appeared to be 
giving way to collective bargaining with 38 states now having legislation authorizing 
public employees and teachers to bargain), having a librarian, a counselor, and a 
reasonable cla^s size. Probably of equalJmportan^ was the capability of an accred- 
iting , group to require clear and appropriate roles for school board members and 
school administrators and the development of policy. - , - . 

Work within a large group of schools outside of the U.S. gave Soloman perspec- 
tive. He was responsible not 6nly for accreditation of the ASOS in one region of the 
worlfJ, but also for other schools in that same region, particularly church-related 
schools. He learned early that schools are more different than alike in many cas***^ 
but that'the ASOS was truly unique. Without exception, each ASOS Was operated 
a^ a system rather than as a group of schools within a system. Thus articiilalion 
among early childhood, elemenLaiy, tmuuie and secondary programs was simplified. 
He quickly developed a principle that transcended any accreditation principle 
that if schools were to be imp/oved, that such improvement could better occur 
within a formal linkage than in avoid* This seemed particularly true in the ASOS 
which - unlike U.S. schools - was Ajsually not responsible to any outride agency. 
U.S. schools, with federal, state, arird sometimes local legislation, with State Educa 
tion Ag^encies and Federal agepcies and ofhers, were consistently monitored and 
somewhat controlled. The ASOS was controlled primarilv in matters unrelafcd to 
t'ducation except fur national programs in a few cases. Yes, the ASOS was unique 
and required more administrative interpretations if a relationship was to be main 
tamed. The individual school within a U.S. school system, however, tended to 
become fragmented from the total system. Was the ASOS a microcosm of what 
V"*'elsof education should be? How they should articulate? 
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Dr. Soloman had worked with the ASOS long enough to see concrete results in 
their improvement. He was heard on a number of occasions to remark "we have 
seen the typical ASOS cdnnc out of the cellars and converted family dwellings called 
- schools into new and modern school plants^ we have seen the administrators and 
teachers who were hired off of the^street because they spqke English replaced with 
professionals who are as competent as those in any schpol - our. task and our 
• challenge is to see this happen»to each and every ASOS, the bad examples of U.S. 
education overseas damage not only themselves but ail of us. Within many overseas 
school 'systems, we have also' seen a miniaturi example of cooperation between 
levels of education which has had as a net result better education at each level." 

Bill Soloman had a high level of tolerance for flak. Marty of his counterparts be- 
lieved that accreditation must be a rigid application of principles and standards 
applied in a process and ^ manner which had no exceptions. Of course they believed 
that the assumption basic to accreditation v«s simply that a school met sets of 
minimum standards which were carefully verified on a periodic basis. One.said "if 
you make an exception for one school, you are open to criticism if you ever turn 
down a school for that r^eason."' Dr. Soloman wondered ^about the future of accred- 
itatibn. He knew it would survive but he wondered about its future form. He 
wondered more, however, about the future of the world. 

A group of school superintendents had studied the concept 'of school organiza- 
tion through a systems approach.. It was odd that they had always been a school 
"system." This concept - viewing a school as a system with parts linked by pro- 
cesses -appeared to provide a viable direction for their school systems. They could 
integrate many of the improved techniques and manage a variety of complex solu- 
tions. This thrust toward modern" organization provided a systematic and unified 
f approach to the improvement of all schools within each school system. Each super- 
intendent was excited about the potential to be ableno improve all schools in his . 
system by this "systems" approach, school could be responsive to its student 
body but all of the interdependent' parts (subsystems) could be understood. Only 
one major problem constrained development - regional accreditation requirements 
were designed for individual schools within a system and with one exception treated 
only secondary education. Since colleges accrediting high schools to enable their 
graduates to pursue higher education had not been a viable objective for several 
decades, they wondered \yh)^ accreditation continued to fragment the levels of 
education. 

The superintendents represented the 50 largest-urban school systems in the U.S. 
and their needs were critical. Two ccTnflicting resolutions were introduced in the 
1976 meeting: » * , « 

"Resolvedthat the Council establish an accrediting functiqr^ 
responsive to the needs of ur^an and othei^schooljy^fems 
and that this new agency will function j^^nwide for 
school systems' which choose to vn\j|U^(^ols within 
their system as equally important and Soper^ing in con- 
cert as a part of a total system." 

' ^ "Resolved that the Executive Committee of this ^Council 
meet with Dr^. William Soloman and seek his advice about 
matters of accreditation of concern to this Council and 
^ solicit from him recommendations for further action." 



The deliberation and debate orf the two Resolutions began. 



Premises 

The following premises relate to the School Institutionalization category of. the 
Research Matrix. 

Premise: American-type overseas schools, including the American 
Sponsored Overseas School (ASOS), were originated for 
many different purposes - some have changed or evolved, 
others have not - and in each case the controlling group 
may be expected to have a rationale for the philosophy and 
. obiectives it follows. 

For examples. (1) some schools were founded arid are operated for the purpose 
of providing an education that i^sembles as closely as possible a typical U.S. school, 
(2) others were founded and operated to provide education to an international 
pupil population with a bilingual program, (3) some were founded for the purpose 
of providing a national program with an excellent opportunity to learn English, 
(4) others for a U.5. program and an excellent opportunity to learn the language of 
the host country. The common thread is that all schools operate to meet a need of 
a group that is large enough or capable enough to support it. 

Premise: An AS05 may operate under many different types of 
* ownership and governance; however ownership is related tp 
ultimate control ^not profit) and governance is usually re- 
sponsive to both ownership and parents. 

For examples. (1) many companies or individuals own 6r control shares or bonds 
with the major rights thereinto appertaining being assurance of places in the school 
for employee's children (or their own children) and usually with voting privileges to 
elect all or part of the school board, (2) governance through a school board for the 
purposes of tn^eeship and policy approval with achief school officer (superintend- 
ent, director, principal or headmaster) responsible for administrative functions is 
common in allUchools except profit making schools in which participation in gov- 
ernance is usuall^HwiUig^o an advisory capacity. 

Premise: Overseas schools operate relatively free from formal con- 
trol over quality; therefore voluntary control through 
accreditation by U.S. regional agencies is of greater than 
normal importance. 

For examples. (1) Private schools in the U.S. are subicct to m2(ny formal controls 
including statutory ones to assure that children and parents are not exploited by 
schools operating with undertrained or unqualified faculty and staff, in unsafe or 
unsanitary facilities, <^f cetera, irrespective of profit, (2) ASOS are subjec.t to few if 
any formal controls related to qu'aiity, control is usually limited to the requirement 
that a program be offered, nationality of teachers teaching certain subjects and 
other requirements unrelated to quality, (3) school boards in the ASOS operate 
with few if any external constraints exceptas they agree to voluntarily through U S. 
accreditation, (4) accreditation by U.S. agencies has probably been more effectiye 
in fostering quality education in some overseas ^*gions than any other factor; \r\ 
other regions, however, some agencies have not been responsive and their impact is 
relatively insignificant even though their potential is great. 

^Premise: Policy development in the ASOS is more critical than usual 
because of high turnover of board members, superintcnd- 
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ems, principals, teachers and pupils and as a result of per- 
sistent and changing problems in. the ASOS related to 
purpose/ personnel function, curriculum,* admissions, fi- 
nance and the school's role In cross cultural educktfon. 
Examples:, (1) Some school boards without written policies use Inordinate 
amounts of^ time in decision making about questions that lend themselves to- a 
policy to guide the administrator in decision maklng;a frequent consequence is that 
questions of gceat importance about the future are neglected and crisis administra- 
tion becomes the mode, (2) many superintendents, lacking policy ^uidaoiiMend to 
make all decisions on an individual basis and become highly vulnerable to charges of 
favoritism and unfairness, (3) all personnel newly employed by an ASO'S, or newly 
elected to its board, cannot provide continuity and even development unless they 
have available to them policies developed and tested over a reasonable period of 
time. 

Premise: The ASOS has establishe'bsu^ri^ty of interlnstitutiofial re- 

lationship54ncluding U.S. govcfhnnent, accrediting agencies, i 
schools, universities and professional associations;-and with^ I 
each other. These relationships are characterized by their 
^ unevcnness in being of benefit to either party and ulfi- v| 
* mately, success appears to be based on mutual benefit and 
commitment. 

Examples are: (1) the primary obligation of the U.S. government is to assure in- 
sofar as possiblr adequate educational opportunity for dependents of U.S. govern- 
ment employees posted overseas and this is reflected in the purposes for whidh 
funds arc made available, and secondary obligations are to foster mutual respect and 
understanding among peoples of the world and the U.S. and to demonstrate U.S.- 
type education; these obligations are reflected in ASOS relations with U.S. govern- 
ment, (2) ASOS frequently relate to U.S. schools in school-to-schpol projects and 
these have ranged, to outstandingly successful to insignificant; exchange of perspn- 
nel and materials fosters cross cultural understanding and results in better personnel, 
linkage provides opportunities for joint projects - the committed and bold ari 
successful, the reluctant and unimaginative are pedestrian, (3) the ASOS in coop- 
eration* with each other in geographic regions through regional associations provide 
valuable opportunities for learning from each other about problem solving and 
potentials and provides the vehicle for cooperative action for purposes such as joint 
use of consultants and the development of in-service programs with U.S. universities. 

Conspectus of Research ' _ 

The Research Matrix category, School Institutionalization, includes studies con- 
cerned with four major aspects of the ASOS. institutional foundations, purpose - 
(objectives), sources of support and inter-institutional relationships. 

Two of the studies had as their central emphasis the origins and historical die- 
velopment of particular American overseas schools. Beans (1968) traced the histor- 
ical development of the, ASOS in Sao Paulo, Brazil, from 1920 to 1965. He then 
described the school as it was. functioning in 1 965 and evaluated its effectiveness in 
Its contributions to world understanding. Beans, in concluding his study, made 16 
recommendations for improvement of ASGS operations in.Sao Paulo and.else where. 
These included* Increased government assistance and cooperation, staff improve- 
ment, establishment of written policies and equitable salary schedules, the need to 
mvolve local culture and local educational institutions and curricular improvements. 
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Ronsheim (1 967) traced the origins ^nd development of the International School 
-in Geneva and the European School in Luxembourg from 1918 to 1966, The study 
also si/rveyed the origins and development of international schools in Western 
Europe in general. Factors in development during the period betweeh the two world 
wars were identified and connpared. The author described the different types of in- 
ternational schools and formulated crfteria for identifying a 'true' international 
school. The criteria were validated by nfteans of a questionnaire sent to school 
directors. Seven major and nfne minor criteria were validated. The major criteria 
included: 

-promotion of international understanding 
-balanced multi-national student body and faculty * 
-balanced board control 

-bilingual or multi-lingual teaching / ^ 

-multi-national or international curricula - * 
-pre|5aration for university entrance In more than one 
country 

The minor criteria included: 

-modest tuition or no fees 

-enrollment of host country children 

-merged national curriculum streams 

-instruction in the local language * 

-unbiased teaching-materials 

-impartial school evaluatior> 

-international sponsorship 

-no single ideology taught 

-absence of profit motive ^ ^ 

The author examined the two schools previously mentioned in light of these criteria 
and found that the International School In Geneva met the major criteria until 1956 
and now no longer qualifies. The Euro'pean School in Luxembourg does meet the 
criteria within its regional limitations. The study alsoincluded a report on the status 
of the international schools movement. 

Several other studies describe as background information the origins and devel- 
opment of ASOS in various parts of the world. Mannino (1971 ) described the general 
characteristics of origin of ASOS throughout the world; Orr (1964), McGugan 
(1970) and Fraser (1970) describe the origin of ASOS in Latin America. Sequist 
(1968) and Crowl (1972) report the origin and development of the ASOS in 
Cobmbid, and McWhorter (1969) briefly presents the origin of ASOS in Venezuela. 

Fox (1 969) examined the question of accreditation in the ASOS. He traced the 
history of accreditation association involvement in overseas education and made a 
comparative examination of accredited and non-accredited schools in Latin 
America. Significant differences were found in the areas of salary, educational prep-^ 
alration of teachers, existence of counseling and guidance facilities and library 
resources. Little or no differences were found in pupil-teacher ratio and per pupil 
expenditure. 

A study^ related to the accreditation of overseas schools was conducted by 
Cutting (1 969). The study involved the development of a computerized reporting 
process for the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Associatiqn of 
'Colleges and Schools. The data utilized to test the computer program developed 
^ the accreditation data reported by ASOS in Latin America. The program allows 
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storage of accreditation data over a long range period which then enables easy re-, 
tridval for comparison^on the variety of accreditation measures. 

Two stydies closely examined the purposes and objectives of ASOS in Latin 
America and attempted to assess the extent to v/hich the schools' programs and 
operations were realizing their goals. 

Young'0960) investigated the potential of the ASOS in Latin America for iiji- 
proving Inter-American relations. The author formulated international education 
objectives judged realizable in the ASOS in Latin^Americaand surveyed the schools' 
directors to determine the extent to which they felt that the schools were achieving 
these objectives. Nine objectives were formulated: 

1. Promote U.S. - Latin American friendships 

2. Help Int^erpretone culture to the other 

3. Develop understanding and respect for the waysof life of others 

4. Help provide leaders for the host country 

5. Foster self-deyelopment, self-realization and self-improvement 

6. Teach English to Latin American ^students and Spanish to 
North American students 

7. Utilize and demonstrate U.S. instructional methods 

8. Offer academic programs acceptable to both the U.S. and host 
country « 

9. Provide educational leadership for the host country. 

All responding directors agreed that these objectives were valid for their schools. 
However, the schools were not doing the kind of things necessary for the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. Young concluded that more direction, supervision and 
professional assistance would be needed before any of the given objectives could be 
considered accomplished in the group of schools studied. 

Orr's (1964) study of binational schools in Latin America described their 
origins, 2) chief characteristics, 3) objectives, 4) chief problems, 5) pursuance of 
stated objectives, 6) adaptation and contributions to national systems, 7) potential 
for future growth and 8) necessary changes. The study utilized a questionnaire 
which surveyed the administration, organization, curricula, personnel, financmg and 
facilitiesof the schools, and in-depth case studies of six binational schools in Mexico 
were conducted. Also the study included an assessment of the Mexican-American 
schools against the historical background of education in Mexico. Orr found that 
the binational schools were inadequate representatives of^U.S. education, there was 
little cross-cuftural research or experimentation being conducted, and generally the 
'schools were not well^conceived in relatioQ to their settings. All.had adnninis^ration/ 
organizatjon, finance, curriculum/instructional and personnel problems. Orr con- 
cluded also that objectives were imprecise and tended to ''idealize if not romanticise 
intercultural education." 4#i addition)" instructional programs were not'related to 
stated objectives. Orr commented: 

Stated objectives are historically irrelevant to the schools 
themselves, Jow motivators of actual school behavior and 
possibly irrelevant in the culture in which the schools-, 
operate. 

He recommended that new models of organiz<Uion and new approaches to teaching 
Were requited. ' ^ 

Aspects of inter institutional relationships were explored by several studies. 
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Counce (1971) investigated the progress and effectiveness of the Sch6ol-to-Schcfo1 . 
projects sponsored by the U.S. Department of State between ASOS and stateside 
school systenns. The study utilized a questionnaire to elicit reactions on the part of 
both stateside and ASOS personnel participatirrg in school-to-sf hool activities. Some 
of the findings included: . » * • 

1) Involvement of teachers in overseas teaching experience had 
promoted indlviduar understanding and knowledge necessary 
to quality performance inleaching. (94% positive) 

2) Exchange of human resources has been successful. (83% posi- 
tive: 88% stateside, 78% overseas) ^ . . 

3) School-to-School experiences have helped host country teach- 
ers to be more effective in their teaching-learning experiences. 
(7^% positive) \ . 

4) School-to-School projects have improved relationships between 
host cou)^try teachers and North American teach ers._ (78% pos- 
itive) • . - 

5) There was evidence of better attitudes toward the U.S. educa- 
tion by host country.teachers. (74% positive) ' 

Counce concluded that more needed to be done in permitting teachers from the 
overseas schools more experience In the stateside system. 

' Soko\ (1972) designed, a study that was a comparative analysis of five binatlonal 
.secondary schogls in Colombia and ten representative private .Colombian secondary 
schools. He found the ASOS to. (1) provide higher salary ranges and more fringe 
benefits, (2) requrre more teacher work hours per we«k, (3) have lower pupil- 
teacher classroom ratios, (4) have more, adequate library faclflties, (5) have higher 
tuition, (6) provide more classrocicn equipment and teaching aids, and (7) utilize 
more educational specialists and furnish more student services. There were negli- 
gible differences in the number of teacher work days per^year, length of school 
days, instructional methods and levels of professlonal'sUff training. Sokol also re- 
ported the constraints on joint projects and made recommendations for improved 
relations with the Colombian educational community. Constraints perceived by the 
surveyed administrators included. National curriculum Inflexibility, calendar differ- 
ences, language barriers, cultural isolation arid -lack of inter-school channels of 
communication. Recommendations for improved relations included: 

1 ) Establishment of formal visitation programs * ^ 

2) A series of inter-school administrative conferences to establish 
cooperative programs and resolve common problems 

3) )o]nt staff teacher wor'Rshops conducted in Spanish 

^ 4) Student and teacher exchange programs between the bi- 
.national and neighboring Colombian schools 
5) A reorganization of the Associatloq. of Colombian-Caribbean 
Bin<Jtional Schools to include an executive officer to coor- 
'dinate support services. « 

< 

The concept of regional associations, consortia and university relationships were 
not found as a central focus pf any of the studies examined. However, Seaquist's 
study described the deveropment and^ advantages of the Association of Binational 
Schools in Colombia and Haiti. McWhd/ter's study describes the association in 
.^^^''nezucla. Scaquist, in addition, traced the development of the Association's re- 
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lationship with the University of AJabama> He reported that the Association has a 
long tcfrm contract , with the University which is funded to provide: graduate 
courses in Education^ various types of consultative services, general assis^tance in 
curriculum and materials development, guidance and counseling, testing and evalua- 
tion. Seaquist al^o .reports quantative information on the'types of activities and 
extent of participation during school years 1966 to 

Mannino's study reports examples of A/OS-university relationships and regional 
associations and develops a strategy for the expansion of these types of associations 
to form the basis for a new kind of system structure for institutional improvement 
overseas. This structure would be composed of a limited number of "producer" 
schools that ace committed to the tasks of resource building among a group of client 
or satellite "consumer" schools. • , * , ' • 

One aspect of the relationship between the JLf.S. government and A/OS is treated 
by McGugan's study (1970). McGugan traced the development of U.S. government 
sponsorship of the A^ftS through the authorizing legislations and policy sUtementS 
of the U.S.iOepartment of State, He analyzed the 44 ASOS in Latin America on the 
basis of the quantitative measures by which sdhool adequacy or quality is generally 
assessed* personnel qualifications, salaries, personnel continuity, programs offered, 
expenditures, and compares the five Latin American ASOS that have been desig- 
nated U.S. Government Sponsored on these measures. Little consistency was found 
among the five schools. McGu^rUtien developed guidelines by which the criteria 
used to designate these schools, mKadequapy concept, 'could be examined. 

McWhorter (196^) made a cotnfdirit^^ of the binational schools In 

Colombia and Venezuela. The are4jj>which the schools in the two countries were 
compared included: origin, type of sponsorship, programs offered, personnel char- 
acteristics and qualifications, student body composition, salaries, fringe benefits 
and in-service opportunities, and problems encountered. The schools examined in 
Venezuela included company and proprietary schools in addition to the ASOS. 
They generally differed from the Colombian binational schools in purpose, offering 
only a U.S, program- while the Colombian binational schools generally offered both 
U.S.,.and Colombian programs. Also they had much higher average salary. Problenw 
encountered were similar; but one difference was that the school directors in 
Venezuela reported much less difficulty recruiting teachers. Cooperation ^between 
schools in Venezuela occurred on an informal basis as the need arose, while the 
Colombian schools had formed an association to coordinate mutual assistance 
efforts. • ^ * 

Bruce (1973) conducted a study concerning possible cooperative* action among 
five European schools. 

Cooperative action among and between schools remains elusive for most schools, 
however. 

PerhafJs the most frequently reported problem deals directly or indirectly with 
the fact that mOst ASOS are underfinanced. Even though support by U.S. govern- 
ment and other support is a critical part of the ASOS budget, it is relatively insig- 
nificant as a percentage of. thf budget. The ASOS is operated for most practical 
purposes by income from tuition and fees. 



SCHOOL ORGANJZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



VIGNETTE 

John Traxworth: Organizing for the Complexiiies 

john had been a career school administrator in U.S. public schools for twelve 
years after teaching science for three years. He accepted an assignment as superi^^ 
tendent of an ASOS. The ASOS appeared to be a manageable assignment from a 
normal administrative point of view. All of the students - an early childhood (N-2), 
an elemenury school (3-5),'a middle school (6-8) and- a high school (9-12) - were 
located on one campus and operated as one school system, there we^ only 2150 
students enrolled and the school owned and operated its own buses and cafeteria 
and the athletic program was low profile, John's only unstated concern was that it 
appeared to him that the ASOS had a serious over-supply of non-teaching person- 
nel. Wisely, he decided to settle into the job before he made any substantial 
changes. Fortunately, when he arrived in l^e summer, nnost of the actions necessary 
to ge^ school underway appeared to have been completed and school started with 
little effort erection on his part. ^ 

Durjng the second week of school two actions occurred which stimulated him to 
decide to study his administrative organization sooner^than he had planned to. First, 
a new board member who also had just arrived from the States on his first foreign 
assignment, visited him in his office. He had been a school board member In the 
Southwestern U.S. and had always been interested in budgets. He maintained that 
stnce he was new on the board and John was new as superintendent, that neither 
was responsible for what he had found when he analyzed the budget, He discovered 
that only 65% was allocated for actual classroom instruction. He hadn't completed 
the analysis but he knew that the ratio was far out of line with the 80-85% which 
was acceptable in the Southwest. 

The second action occurred the next day when a delegation of teachers, led by a 
new social studies teacher from Michigan and by a representative from the local 
chapter of the host country teacher's union met with Superinleadent Traxworth. 
They assured him full cooperation and advised him that they would like to have a 
copy of the budget so thai they could ascertain that expenditures were appro- 
priately balanced, particularly in relation to teachers' salaries (especially differen- 
tials) and the direct cost of instruction related to all other costs. John advised him' 
that he wcgjid take up their request with the board. 

Most of John's second week on the job was consumed in thinking about the two 
visits from the board member and the group of teachers. On Monday morning of 
the third wcxjk J.ohn became immersed in administering the school. At 8:00 a.m 
the Assistant Supcrinlendcnl for Personnel advised him that fuui new U.S. teachers 
had irregularities in Iheir immigration docurrients and would have to be suspended 
from teaching (with pay) until the problem could be resolved. This wasn't t90 bad 
though, because it was simply a technicality but thai the four would have to leave 
the country for the nearest neighboring country , go to the host country embassy 
located there, get temporally work permits for three months, and that during that 
time he could probably solve the problem. The legal fee In each case was $150.00 
(paid by the school). The serious problem presented to John, however, was that if 
any repetition of illegal working by teachers occurred, that he would bt liable to 
triminaUcharges and automatic loss of his own work permit Ht' advisc^thc Assist- 
ant for Personnel to handle the problem and to give it top priority, including the 
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development of a better system of personrjef services to assure that this didn^ 
^ happen again. 

At 8' 45 a.m" the transportation supervisor had an emergency situation develop. 
The local police in a suburb where 37 ASOS studentsJived had arrested the bus 
driver and impounded the 60 passenger bus because a new ordinance restricted aoy 
bus to operate in that suburb with a capacity of more than 32. The school had al- 
ready contracted with'the parents to provide transportation for their children. The 
supervisor needed some answers and not only for those 37 students because the 
now impounded bus also made a run in another adjoining suburb for 23 other 
students. John called his Administrative Assistant and sharedthe problem with him 
and asked him to handle it. The Assista^it called the School Lawyer, who was busy 
with work on the documents for the illegal teachers, and asked him to take the nec-' 
essary steps to get the bus returned. He then contacted a bus contracting firm and 
arranged for four mini-buses to make the'next day's run - the day rate was high but 
there was no other choice. Next the Assistant called the school's Purchasing Agent 
and asked him to get some bids on mini-buses.»The Purchasing Agent bad just re- 
turned from the custom's office where he had spent five weeks making all of the 
necessary arrangements^ to get the textbooks ordered from the U.S. seven months 
earlier. The glassware for chemistry had been confiscated because importation of 
glassware Vas prohibited. (The year before it was allowed with a duty charge of 
200%). TheSawyer and the Purchasing Agent both called-.the Superintendent to 
ch^k if the Administrative Assistant bad the authority to authorize them to 
prc^eed. ^ v 

At 10:30 a.m., the cashier in the Bu(iness Manager's office notified him that an 
agency which had always paid a semester^ ttHtion m advance (as required by boar'd 
policy) for all of the dependent children now would not pay until after completion 
o*" the services (which meant the end of the semester). Without this payment, the 
Business Manager ^ would be unable to meet the becember payLoll (whic|i, as re- 
quired by law, included an extra one-half month's salary). By 1 1 .00 a.m. he was in 
the Superintendent's office for guidance. The nrfinimum interest rate at the bank 
was 20% if they had to float a loan. 

During the lunch hour, the Director'of Food Services for the school remarked to 
one of the teachers that she had^been amazed when she had Visited, as part of a 
^school-to-sdiool project, a U.S. school cafeterfa. Through system-wide menu plan* 
ning, centralized quantity purchasing and those marvelous provisions* for quantity 
' food preparation, the U.S. school had operated the food service with a fraction of 
the employee cost. The ASOS Director of Food Services planned her menus on a 
daily basis, shopped for food early in the morning at the mirket and had never, be-^ 
fore her trip to Memphis, seen food available for quantity cooking. She had three 
women tQ just clean the fresh vegetables, and when the PTA president was around, 
to soak them in a dhlorine solution. She had hpped to have lunch with the new 
Superintendent and ask for a n^w panel truck and a driver for food shopping, but 
he didn't come to the cafeteria on this day. She simply had to have someone to drive 
the truck; she couldn't do it any longer, with more parking problems every day, and 
still get back to th^ school in time for lunch to be prepared. She loflged tor the time 
when the school had dismissed .for two hours forjunch and she ^\ad, with one' 
helper, prepared only a snack for the faculty during their break. 

John spent the early afternoon, which seemed unusually quiet, reflecting on the 
problems of that morning. About 4.00 p.m. that afternoon, he thought he would 
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development of better system of personnel services to assure that this didn't 
' happen. again. ^ 

8:45 a.m. the transportation supervisor had an emergency situation develop. 
The local police in a suburb v/here 37 ASOS students lived had arrested the bus 
driver and impounded the 60 passenger bus because a new ordinance restricted aoy 
bus to operate in that suburb v/ith a capacity of more than 32. The school had al- 

. ready contracted with the parents to provide transportation for their jchildren. The 
supervisor needed some ansv/ers and not only for those 37 students because the 
now impounded bus also made a run ip another adjoining suburb for 23 other 
students. John called his Administrative Assistant and shared the problem with him 
and asked him to handle it. The Assista^it called the School Lawyer, who was busy 
with work on the documents for the illegal teachers, and asked him to uke the nec- 
essary steps to get the bus returned. He then conjacted abus'contractingfirm and . 
arranged for four mini-Buses to make the'next day's run - the day rate was high but 
there was no other choice. Next the AssisUnt caljed the schooFs Purchasing yj^gent 
and asked him to get some bids on mini-buses.,The Purchasing Agent had just re- 
turned from the custom's office where he had spent fivei weeks making all of the 
necessary arrangements'to get the textbooks ordered from the U.S. seven months 
earlier. The glassWare for chemistry had been confiscated because importation of 
'glassware was prohibi^d. (The year'before it was allowed with a duty charge of 
200%). The lawyer an^ the Purchasing Agent both called the Superintendent to 
check if the Administrative 'Assistant bad the authority to authorize them to ' 

^ proceed. \ 

At 10:30 a.m., the cashierin the Business Manager's office notffied him that an 
agency which had always paid a semester *s tuition in advance (as required by board 
policy) for all of the dependent children n6w would not pay until after completion 
, the services (which. rrieafnt the end of the semester). Without this payment, the 
Business Manager ^would be unable t'b^meet the December payr^oll (whic^, as re- 
quired by law, included an extra one-half month^ 'salary ). By 1 1'lOO a,m. he was in 
the Superintendent's offifce for guidance: The minimum interest rate at the bank 
was 20% if they had to float a loan. 

During the lunch hour, the Director of Food Services for the school remarked to 
one of the teachers that she had been amazed when she had visited, as part of a 
schooko-school project, a U.S. school cafeteria. Through system-vyidc menti plan- 
ning, centralized quantity purchasing and those marvelous provisions for quantity . 
food preparation, the U.S. school had operated the fot)d service with a fraction of " 
the employee cost. The ASOS Director of Food Services planned her menus on a 
daily basis, shopped for food early in the morning at the market and had never, be- 
fore her trip to Memphis, seen food available for quantity cooking. She fad three 
women to just clean the fresh vegetables, and when the PTA president was around, . 
to soak them in a chlorine solution. She had hoped to have lunch with the new 
Superintendent and ask for a new panel truck and a driver for food shopping, but 
he "didn't come to the cafeteria on this day. She simply had to have someone to^ve 
the truck;she couldn't do it any longer, With more parking problems every day,' and 
still get back to the school in time for lunch to be prepared. She longed tor the time 
when the school had dismissed for two hours for lunch and she had, with one ' 
helper, prepared only a snacTc for the faculty during their break. 



John spent the early afternoon, which seemed unusually quiet, reflecting on the 
problems of that morning. About 4:00 p.m. that afternoon, he thought he would 
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>elax with an early round of golf» At 4:05 the school's Coordinator for National 
Programs burst into the office to advise the SuperiQtendent that the office of the 
National Inspector from the Ministry had called and that the Inspector would arrive 
at the school at 5:00 p.m. to discuss an inru)ortant matter. The Coordinator thought 
it may relate to the conditions of the sus^sion of National Examinations which 
had Been granted to the ASOS.two years eariier. He had spen*t a great part of his 
time on this problem because the exams were iq^compatible with the school curric- 
ulum; he briefed the superintendent while they^ waited for the^lnspector who 
arrived at 5:40» The Inspector simply wished to welcome John and to assure him 
that the Ministry would continue to work with the school in trying to solve the 
many problems the school encountered with exceptions to federal law. He also 
mentioned that his two grandchildren who were in the ASOS elementary school 
were doing well. 

John arrived home at 7:45 and felt he had earned his money that day. Dinner, a 
quiet hour and bed appealed to him strongly. Hisjwife brought him a drink,' told 
him to relax for a mirfute and then get cleaned up and dressed - they were to be at' 
the Board President's home at 9:00. p.m. for cocktails and dinner. John wished he 
hadn't skipped lunch. That night, the Board President urged John to spend most of 
his i\n\t oti community relations and keeping the board members informed about 
the school. 

On Tuesday morning, the Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum had an ap- 
pointment to njeet with the Superintendent to discuss the Special English classes 
, which were designed for non-English speaking children who entered the school. 
Forty-six different nationalities and eighteen different first languages were repre- 
sented in the student body. She was convinced that instruction could" be substan- 
tially improved if a supervisor with some psycholinguistic training could be em- 
ployed to help the Special English teachers.' Currently they were really doing little^ 
more than tutoring the children with methods and materials thfty had used as ele- 
mentary school teachers to teach reading. This approach was based very simply on 
an underlying assumption that the "process of transfer" from auditory to visual was 
as valid for learning a second language as for one's native language. She knew, how- 
ever> that the truth was that the teachers were teaching the way they knew how to 
teach. She wondered if the new superintendent recognized the complexity of teach- 
ing English as a sec6nd language. ^ 

Three months after 'John's arrival at the ASOS, the faculty representative asked 
him about their request for the budget* John'had forgotten about it. He felt over- 
powered by the multitude of demands on hjs time but increasingly realized that all 
of the demands, questions, and requests for decisions had tp be handled. 

The Regional Association of American Sponsored Overseas Schools was sched- 
uled to meet the next week in an adioining country. He looked forward to a break 
and to an opportunity to discuss his situation with his counterparts in other ASOS. 

In De'cembpr, John began preparing his plans for the next year's budget. The 
timing was important because recruiting had to begin no later than January, books 
and supplies had to be ordered six months in advance, and.many other similar needs 
> caused the ASOS to do advanced planning. His first priority was the Organization. 
John knew thaj the demands were far greater and more complex than he had under 
stood. He thought that before he could even get time to think, that he needed help. 
His first priority in his proposed budget was for a Deputy Superintendent. 

^ As John walked toward the conference room for the December meeting of the ' 
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Board, the new board member from the Southwest hailed him and with enthusiasm 
stated that he was looking forward to hearing the budget presentation and particu- 
larly how John. planned to reduce non-teaching personnel costs. 

VIGNETTE ^ , 

Vincent Glambardo: A Common Dilemma 

Vincent was a career foreign service officer with five children, all of school age. 
He had served in five different countries, three of which had different languages. He 
was deeply committed to improved international understanding, he was equally 
committed to a good education for his children. With so many moves - one about 
every two years - the continuity of his children's education was of increasing con- 
cern. They had attended ASOS with dual curricula in Mexico (English/Spanish), 
Haiti (English/French), Brazil (English/Portuguese) and in the other two countries 
ASOS were not available, so the children attended locail national schools. In Eng- 
land, the metric system was taught and in Australia the reading program was 
substantially different. Each of these also caused difficulty for.his children. 

His new post on this summer day in 1980 was a Near East country. He was elec- 
ted to the Board of the ASOS. During the past three years, the school had admitted 
300 national children. The major question before the Board was how to convert 
from a rither standard U.S. curriculum to meet the new National government re- 
quirement that all schools must devote at least one half of each day to the national 
program, including the Persian language. Vincent wished fervently for that idealized 
^iTTnTJiPex^tt^nt standard curriculum for dependents of transient U.S. government 
employees. 

Vince had i double vodka martim, retrieved his brief case, and headed for the 
board meeting^oping that someone could come up with an answer. ' 

VIGNETTE 

Sam Skinflint: Right for the Wrong Reason 

Sam was Board President and the school Vas going broke. It had served U.S. 
children and only U.S. children for 37 years. Fewer and fewer Americans were com- 
ing in new; the largest group was the old timers and their children were grown. 
Financial stability depended on a higher enrollment. Sam decided that the only 
solution was to open up enrollment to National kids. 

VrcNETTE 

Marshal AinswortftTOpportunity for Exclusivcness 

Marshall Ainsworth believed in private schools. He abhorred the American m- 
fluence on international schools with silly notions of mass education and something 
called "meeting the needs of each child" and "starting where he was." This abece- 
darian understanding of quality and standards constituted no less than a lap^c in 
mental capacities in his judgment. He was so very delighted to find at his new 
foreign post so many Americans with compatible views. He quickly and easily con- 
cluded that American advocates of populism were confined to the middle and lower 
classes. He had feared that reports he had heard„of the ASOS being quasi-pablic 
were true and that the International School at his new post may admit "just any- 
one.'' He was particularly concerned because it was the only English-speaking 
school available and would thereby have pressure on it to reduce standards. How de- 
lighted he was to learn that his third son, a bright lad, who was to start high s<Jtaool 
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the next week would attend a school of high standards. Mrs. Ainsworth was partic 
ularly concerned with little )oey, coming so late in life - she believed firmly tJ^al 
he should have the same advantages of a private education that their older children 
had received and which had served them well. After ajl, two had even complete4 
master's degrees at prestigious universities. 

Miss Geneva Stadt the admissions officer at the International School, completed 
the administration of vi.e battery of tests for admission. Fourteen students had ap 
plied for* admission to the high school. 

She was fortunate to have found a position so compatible with her situation. 
Having taught chemistry in an Eastern private school fourteen years and being an 
outspoken advocate for high standards, she was appalled when the school employed 
a counselor and a school psychologist. From that i w. lent, standards were abol 
ished. They started "using" test fesults as a part of a in ssions but eliminated cut 
off scores. Miss Stadt was advised that the principal purpose of the testing program 
was to guide pupils^^adequ^tely and to predict their success in the school. Increas- 
ingly, she received students in her class, bright though they were, who simply did 
not reflect the discipline and conformity that she believed you could get with cut 
off scores or. ability and achievement tests. She knew she would leave when she 
could.' . ♦ 

The position at the InternationaPSchool was half-time teacher of chemistry and' 
half-time admissions officer. Just as important to Miss Stadt was the fact that the 
school did riot have a counselor around to cause trouble the Stanford achieve- 
ment and Otis intelligence tests worked as well as anything Nvould to assure that 
only the right children were accepted. There, was enough otiositic behavior in the 
public schools without encouraging indolen(te. in the few >;ood private schools left 
^ (before she left the East, a decade ago, a parent who taught at the local university 
had the audacity to suggest that she change to the chemical bond curriculum). She 
enjoyed her role and took quiet but sometimes (Ju^zled satisfaction in the appbase 
ment it provided for her own needs. ' . ^ » 

With the quixotic eff^cienwy for which she was known and through which she 
upheld the standards of education, she prepared a standardized notice of reicction 
for admission and posted it to Mr. Marshall Ainsworth. 

Joey's grade placement averaged 10.7 and the International School required a 
minimum of 11.0 to enter the tcpth grade. As she frequently told the parents, the 
school, as a minimum, was a "cut above the average." ^ ^■ 

Premises * 

The following premises relate to the School Organization and Administrative 
category of iho Research Matrix. * 

Premise. The Administrative Structure of the ASOS is very com- 
plex and extensive as a' naturaJ consequence of its nature 
and the unique demands made on it. 

For examples. (1) recruiting and employing personnel from great distances is 
cjitficult and expensive, (2) school responsibilities (or legal entry into the country 
by personnel in which the ASOS is located are increasingly complex and restrictive, 
but at best require substantial management time, (3) relations pi)blic and statu 
tory - with host* country government arc demanding 6f time and energy, (4) crcat 
inj; and maintaining adequate understanding about the ASOS with its clientele is 
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extraordinarily demanding of time because of high turnover, lack of comparable 
experience, and the ASOS's normal state of condition, (5) binational and bilingual 
V programs require a high level of coordination, (6) the exigent nature of financing 
the ASOS requires involvement in fund raising activities, and (7) provisions for 
m^ntaining and improving the school through in-service education for faculty and 
staff are complex and expensive because of relative isolation from sources of assist- 
ance. 

Premise: The administrative mode in the ASOS varies significantly 
as a function of the Background and beliefs of the super- 
intendent and the board, and combined with the dynamic 
nature of the ASOS and high turnover rates, results in styles 
and patterns of administration which, vary substantially ac- 
cording to people rather than precepts of administrative 
'roles related to positions. 

■ For examples: (l) The adminrstrative mode in the ASOS tends to be informal 
. under conditions in which all members of the administrative group function as a 
team; functioning as a team \ends to depend on leadership and understanding of 
primary responsibilities, (2) administrative mode tends^to becgme more formal as 
position requirements become more rigid and responsibilities rnore detailed and de- 
limited, and (3) the more insecure the superintendent, th^ more he-tends to com- 
partmentalize leadership funaions and the more status quo oriented the school 
program becomes. ' - 

"Premise: Employee benefits and concomitant personnel policies ap- i 
propriate and fair to person nel with widely ranging training 
- and value to the ASOS, and the need to relocate some per- 
sonnel, are persistent but critical challenges to the ASOS 
school boards. 

For examples. (1) Many schools are budgeted on the basis of different policies 
and salary schedules for locally employed personnel irrespective of training, ex- 
perience or merit and any change would require drastic changes in the school's 
budget such as increases in tuition or lowering of some existing salaries, (2) the cost 
for a teacher to relocate from the U.S. to another coantry is a real cost including 
disposing in the U.S. of good>^gher cost for houbing^nd transportation at the 
new site, et cetera, and fecruiCing/of U.S. personnel woulabe seriously constrained 
without some subsidy, (i) a teacher with training, exfJerience and performance 
equal to that of another should not be paid more or less f^ performing the same 
job, and (4) employee benefits should include equitable salary benefits for equal 
work and performance, relocation allowances as appropriate and cost of living 
differentials where they exist (including school tuition costs), many models includ- 
ing those for U.S. government employees are available. 

Conspectus of Research 

This cat^egory includes studies concerning three major aspects of school organ- 
ization and administration, administrative structure, functions and provision for 
supportive services. 

Seaquist (1968) developed a planning base for the binational schools in Colombia 
and Haiti. The study presented. (1) the history of the ASOS in the Latin American 
environment,^ (2) a quantitative and factual ^comparison of the schools in the 
Colombian American Binational School Association including data on governance, 
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policy, administration, orogram, personnel and pupils, (3) a description of the do- 
vdopment of the relationship between the schools and a university, and (4) an 
assessments the schools in light of the principles and standards of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS)vThe study also included a projection 
of personnel needs for the subsequent five year period Seaquist made the following 
recommendations and assessment of needs. (1) There is a nee(J for better planning 
based on more carefully derived information, (2) school philosophy and objectives 
[leed to be re-examined, (3) there is the need to broaden and enrich the present 
curricula, (4) new financing sources need to be sought, (5) personnel policies need 
to be modern izecji, and (6) the schools need to cooperate among themselves more 
effectively. 

MannTno (1971) also presented a personnel data base for the ASOS throughout 
the world and developed a comprehensive strategy fur personnel improvement. 

Tudor (1972) 'developed a process model for differentiated staffing In the ASOS 
in Me^9 City, Mexico. Recognizing the problems ot recruiting well-qualified 
teachcrs,Jhe reported that the concept of differentiated staffing was highly appro- 
priate for the ASOS. Th^^tudy provided a plan for effectively utilizing teacher 
cdnpeteficies in a context where teacher supply is limited, salaries are low and 
effective ^teachers are hard to find. The plan also provided. for more iodividualiza- 
tfon or instruction by extending the teacher's skills through the use of a teaching 
team. The composition of th/e teaching team included: (1) professional certified 
teachers, (2) student teacjiers/interns, (3) clerical personnel and (4) non-professional- 
teacher aides/The model included the career ladder aspect of differentiated staffing 
which provides the vejiicle for on-the-job training of National teachers. 

A minor aspect of Fraser's study (1971) provided information concerping assign- 
ment of personnel in the language programs of eight ASOS i^ Latrn America. The 
percentage of English, Spanish and other language teachers who were teaching in 
their area of major preparation ranged from a low of 28 percent to a high of 78 
percent, with an average of 62 percent. v 

Domidion (1964) examined the role of the administrator in American overseas 
schools. The study surveyed the general chatacttMistics, practices and problems of 
the ASOS and revealed the need for a handbook for new administrators in overseas 
schools. A major portion of the study consists of a guide for overseas school ad- 
ministrators. The guide includes descriptions of staff and pupil personnel character- 
istics and possible problem areas, school programs, provision of instructional leader 
ship, suggestions for developing and improving School community relations, and 
information on office, business and plant management. The guide also contained a 
annotated bibliography of additional materials and sources of assistance to the new 
administrator. 

In Bjork's study (1965), selected data in intercultural education,>as related'^^to^ 
cross-cultural undcrstdndin'*gs were synthesized and multivariar^t .ocial, cultural ^nd 
educational factors were conceptualized to generate some theoretical models. »rhe 
study included a philosophical, historical and geographical framework of o^lturc in 
Latin America to provide a context in which cross-cultural factors in education 
could be analyzed. Elements of Latin American culture were compared and con- 
trasted in a cross-cultural analysis with Anglo-Artierican (Culture within the context 
of} a case study of a binational schX)ol in Latin America. Results of the analysis were 
used to develop some theoretical models relating educational administration and 
intercultural education. The models illustrated the following relationships. i 
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, l)*betwettn cultural dynanism and injtercultural contacts "^.^ . 

2\ between acculturation and intertulfural integration; assinnila- 
* and-cultural isolation ^ ' . ' ./ 

• • ^- 3) between a<:rccptance of institutional objectives and the cultural 

' identification of objectives , ' • 

4) betNveen accUl'turative innovations and Gultur^l dissatisfactions 

5) between acculturation of government and education agencies' 
" and mstitutional acculturation programs < 

6) between' institutional abilities t6 gradate cultural sKock and 
clientele acceptance^ of the institution as a multicultural In- 

* , .' stitution, . V 0 . 

^ ' . ' *^ ♦ ' * 

The purpose of the models was to assist in understanding the multi-culturaf^duta- 

- tional context that Is growing in the U(Vted States and to help illuminate some of 

the problerps caused by Increasing cultural diversities within, school organizations 

and programs" designed for homogeneous school clientele.-^ " ' , 

y . Werstler (1965) conducted a study related to this nvatrix category and it pro- 
vides useful information. The study provided an analysis of current scho^ot building 
practices in relation to education program ih six European countries. Gernpany, 

• . Austria, Switzerland, France, Belgium a^id the NefherlandSr 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 

VIGNETTE • ; - , * V 

• Professdrfred Hauer: Consolidation Revisited ' ' 

Professor Hauer was one of the few peo^Dle who had maintained contact with the 
' ^ American Sponsored Overseas School for ainrwst a generation. *Hc believed very 
slmpfy that these schools beld great meaning for ^hat education for children shooild 
be: maiiy races,»nationality groups, ethnic groups, cultural backgrounds, first lan- 
guages, accents; atcetera, aii attending school and leasning without any conflict 
because .^f these diff^jrences. :There had to be meaning which ia./nany cases con- 

• . tinued to be elusive. Hauer>knew that many oppcfrtunities were being lost because 

• ,the American Sponsofed Overseas^ School increasingly was loosing the^cntical mass 
of pupils needed to operate a bilingual program as a result of proliferation and 
splintering. He prepared hin:iself to make a presentation to a joint meeting of re- 
presentatives from tha Boards o/ three different school^ in an ar-ca whi6h could 
probaWy supportonly one school? He started- 

, , ^ "As several observers have n^ted, th« American Sponi>Qred Oversea^ Schools tend 
* . ^ to proliferae and splinter. The schools represented atthis meeti/ig, all located in a 
contained area^exemplif>< the fragmentation of educational' opportunities for chil- 
dren whose needs apd education aspirationl are probably far "more simijar than they 
, ^ arc different. * - ^ ^ ' ' 

, Almost*wrthout exceptien, the joals which developed in the original American 
schobi here were admirabl/i, and perhaps in some cases. Idealistic f(5r their time.' 

^ The board of control oPthat school, formally or informally, came to answer yes 
to a few basic: questions: * ^ 

l.'fan a school program be* developed and operated in which 



children of twokor more nationalities and first languages can 
receive a binational, bilingual education? 

2. Can such a program be organized with enough flexibility and 
expertise to meet the diverse conditions of school families and 
the children for whonn it is designed? That Is, can the school 
indeed be responsive tcr^ch "varieties of need as different 
school calendars, prepariifig children for both National and VS. 
Higher Education, accommodating monolingual children at 
many levels in a primarily bilingual program structure, and so 
forth? — 

. With -such bold aspirations matched with enthusiasm and usually true dedication 
to their beliefs, the school originally developed in such a manner that these goals 
were attained. ^ 

Even though it is somewhat speculative, I believe there are some identifiable 
premises from which the founders operated, in many cases, more than a generation 
ago. I hope this will provJde some perspective about the decisions which confront 
you: 

1. The peoples of the .world are linked and interdependent, and 
sooner or later must better understand each other, have greater - 
mutual respect, and be able to communicate better; and an 

• education which does not have these results - which include 
attitudes as well as skills and knowledge - is not an education 
which will prepare children for the world of which they are 
and wiil be a part.^^"^ 

2. That certain countries offered a unic^ue opportunity to develop 
such a program: (1) U.S. ^nd third country nationals were 
present in" some number as a result of intergovernmental rela- 
tions, busmess, industry and other types of development and 

^ exchange of peoples of diff.erent nationalities, (2) an interest 
by many citizens in the host country in an education for their 
children which would result in a proficiency in the English 
language, and (3) a posture of tolerance by national govern- 
ments for private education of great diversity. 

3. That the attainment of such an education could be developed , . 
only through the concerted effort and involvement of inter- 
ested and dedicated host country nationals and U.S. citizens. 

4. That, though private, the schools wmiid operate as quasi-public 
in many ways: (1) they would be reponsive to a cross section* 
of children and develop programs if excellerlcf" for each child, 
(2-)- they wouiJ leco^nfze that sucn a program would require 

that the policies of the school v^dm require maRy compro- • . , 
mises from both the nationah anrf| the U.S. -systems and . . . 
structures for education. ' - ^ * ' ' - ♦ 

♦Perhaps the grcatvst contribution of the U.S. .to cduLation has been its ability to demon- 
strate mass education thdlVovidud for the needs of all children. Historically, education >iad 
selected only the brightest children for education abovr the primary level and thv success of 
such a, highly selective group was pMctically assured r»,gjrdlcss of the rfature and quality of 
programs and ui$trucUo«. It is a fact thaf most very br'pht children will learn in spite of the 
<^,hooling they /eccivc whereas it is equally true that most average cj^ildren will not learfi ncafly 
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^'n 'oV'^'^'"^ unless quairtyprograms and qualified tc ache ri arc ' 

j ! • ^^-^^^^V to jJcrsistcnt myths, most very bright children in the U.S. are In- 

correUt™^^^ ^'T' .f^^^""' ^^^^'X^ ^^"^'"^^^ rejection) policies - 

ho ? nntiXn /^^^^ ^'^^ intelligence and achievement, THiJ 

o^lDir. hrnn/h.'^f^L'^^ u'"^ '^'^ ^uccessful demonstration hatj a common appeal to 

d moc a V r^^^^^^^^^ TJ^^""^? '"^^'^''^'^ ^« democratictrocess but knew tha^ 
democracy is necessarily dejJendent on an educated populace. • - 

5; They received sustenance afid courage from their .belief that , 
for mar>y chifdre;) sucH an^dycatioh'was superior to one that ' 
. was either a "transplanted U.S. school" or a national school 
. with an ^'xcellent program for teaching children English as a 
second language. ' * . ^ ^ , , 

♦ ^' ' ' • 

These -premises were perhaps visionaVy'for their lime. Approximately 15 years 
a^o a study by Young elicitad from the major binational schools jn Utin America 
statements of their objectives!: They were: ' , ■ ■ 

. • '"^''f^'assmatesaruf closefnendsoutoffuture fnternational leaders. / 

serve as an important agency for local community activity ^and improvement."' 
promote programs designed to tacilitate the achievement ofiatem^tional ob- 
jectives and ser^e as a laboratory for multi-cultural curriculum development.' 
provide the United States with a la^ge corps of Ari^erican youth who Tiave " 
knowledge of the languages ahd cultures of the holnes abVoad, ?nd who thus 
. represent a youth group with the potential for' intemation'aL servide and ' 
leadership.-, . • ^ , i . - 

provide the U.S.. culture. with teachers who have had peacetime yverseav 
teaching experience and multi-cultural orientation. , ' 

serve as an ideal overseas assignment center for teatber* 'in 'American school 
systems who would benefit from -inter-national ej^ericrice and who would 
, greatly enrich their schools upon their return. ■ - 

serve as a training ground for studeai'teachers of Arrierjcan colleges and uni-' 
versities to provide rtiulti-cullural experiences Jfor^prbsRectivi teachers. 

^ In any case, the hisior^ and dpvefopnnent of these schools resulted ina fewguid-' 
mg principles or criteria which were believed by. many to be necessary if the schools ■ 
were to retain their mission in p/oviding a unique' educational opportunity: > 

1. The board of coptro» should 'be composed of both N^^ional- " ' 
and U.S. citizens. ' \ t ^ • 

2. The school program shcrtjid include inte'rfsive study in.thecul-" • ^ ^ 
■ ture and language of both the host country aVid'tffd U.S. and ^ 

thechildren should be able to transfer to U:S. schools or ha$t ; ' 
country and cpntinue highpr education in-either country; or " 
, ideally, in both. - t / ' • 



3. Administrative, leadership, and teaching person^ifel should be 
qualified superior to t^eir counter-parts in both countries be-4 
cause of the complexity of providing a binational; bicultural'** 
and bilingual education; furthermore that the program required 
a faculty with preparation Somewhat balanced by the nature of 
the program. f 
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4. That the school pupil. poi)ulation should not come to represent 
only the high socio-economic status bf parents; and since the 
, cost of such an educati<^n Would be higher-than average, that 
.an'amplc number of tuition scholarsjwps would be available^ so 
that children would opt be automatically excluded because 
•'of their parents' ecoop/nrc condition. 
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Some schf^icijmost frorft'^elr inception; and others, at son^e stage in their ^ 
developrfienty.tcgan to change to schools th^t did not reflect the idealism and self * 
lessness which the founders.of the binational school concept had'envi^ged: 

1 ; So'me became (or reverted shortly) tran'icflanted U.S. schools,,! ittle influenced 
^by the.culture in which they operated as a/esult of: - * ] 

a. Host country governments denying national chMdren thp right to attend 
thc*school5, , ' * 

b. Boirds-ofControl'NYhichrejected^hevalidity of a binaxionarschiool, ^ 

c. Boards of Control whith rejected thfe criteria; and, often by default, the 
school lostit§ viability for hoU country children, and " ^ ' 

d. - Entrepreneurs, who gained corttrol 6f the schools forjhe purpose of mak- 

ing'a profit, in these few ci^es, tne owner(s) usually play on the'fears:.aod/ * 
or cultural shock of U.S. citizens by convincing tKem that their children, 
^eed'the stability which results^ frorti a s<fhool eyiptnence "just like they 
had at home", i.e., a littip transplanted li.S'.'schoof. . ^ - ' ' 



2. S^mc became, for all pr^tical purposes, atiational school ^ith ari excellent 
program for teaching English as.a second'language (an cf sometimes tiot the 
latter) because: ^ " V > . * ' ' 

a. Tn the 1930'sand I940's and in some cases during the J 950's,parehts with 
collegVbound childrerft?>n3^cted them to attend U.S. colleges and unrv^rsi- 
ties; Jalef, however, there was' greater dernand "for .entrance to National 
Univdrsities. This was natural and desirable, >)ut rnany feoards^Qf Control 
jfi developing a bachilferatO program, Thadvertently or'^deybcrately weak- 
ened the "high school" program to the poiVit that Irv>«s no longer rcspoh- 
sive to the needs of highschopl age U.S. children. ^ * ^ 



Many schools had a relativel^y stable host country pupil population (i.e. ^ 
such children entered at tht:;'rlursery orkindeVgarten pf.first grade levels) 
and a rather transienl U.S.^^upjl ^^pulation who entered'the sch9ol at all 
levels; tha net res'utt'^was that host' country nati<jnal children became bi-^ 
'lingual; as a group, m^jch sooner.than^did'U.S. childrer^ as^^group. Fur-^' 
thermore, ho^t^ country ^children were reglHarly cxpd'sed to 'iheir mother 
tongue ir\ their-homcs, churches, and communities. With bilinguaHty being . 
ap objective Jor' all childr.pn, most schipols developed programs which were 



bilingual but which provided for the transition of a'child from the U.S. 
until he had learned enough of the second language to sOcceed to a bi- 
linguaJ program. This plan was a compromise for host country nationals. 
Later because of economic needs (i.e. more enr.ollment) or egalitarianism 
Without program planning, non-English speaking children were admitted at 
^ all levels of a school without the provisioaof "sp'ecial English" programs 
^ parallel the "special Spanish*" programs which had been provided Tor 
U.S. children. Thus, a comnion result was a greater proportionate use of 
Spanisha^ the dominant languageof instrucrion;hence many U.S. children,, 
who didn't speak Spanish, no longer had an acceptable option left, and the 
school became more and more national rather than binational. Further- 
more, the English language proficiency of national children dropped not^ 
only because of-the formal program but also because- f.ewer informal learn- 
ing experiences were available to which native Engirsh speaking children 
contributed. 

c. Many Boards of Contro» employed a Superintendent who was unqualified 
or underquaiificd or incompetent to lead and direct the school; or in m^ny 
cases, the Board'itself, through standing committees; sought to administer 
the school. In either case, or through a combination of both, schools found 
that they had not had adequate leadership and planning and were per- 
sistently and compellingly involved in "crisis administration" rather than 

^ ' policy development, appraisal, and planning for l\\e short-term and long- 
' ^ term needs of the- schools. The crises are well known to many board 

^ mfctnbers: 

1. Simpiistic budget plafnning and/or lack of policy which established an 
^ ' . adequate system of control of funds expenditures often resulted in a 

finanpial crisis. . . , 

' 2. A ^financial crisis often resulted in a lowering of standards,, usually by 
employing more "economical teachers'* (undertrained but available) 
-Wh'ch in turn usually resulted in a dip in enrollment which intensified 
, tHe financial cHsJs'rather than solving it. 

. * 3. Incorrectly comparing the cost of providing a binational education to 
other types of educatiorr which are less expensive; hence freezing or fix- 
ing income which restricts a school form employing U.S. teachers. 

4. In the name of equality, ignoring the cost of relocation which personnel 
incur when'empfoyment-requires that one household be abandoned and 

; . another esta6lished;'hence tending to employ most everyone locally. 

5. Not having a^ systematic m'eans for recruiting, selecting and inducting 
qualified administratprs and teachers usually limits a school's ability' to 
maintain a qualified* faculty that is adequately balanced to provide a 
binational education. 

d. Some^became "dual schools,*' that is they housed a U.S.-Type Program 
and' a- Host Country Program on the same campus, each with little or no 

• relation to the other: * ^ , • ^ 

^ * ; 1. Separate directors were employed, 

I^^Se^^arate tuition schedules were developed. 

< ^*or any hos;t country language 
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In my opiniorr, the need for binational, multicultural, and bilingual education is 
greater and more compelling today than it was a decade or a generation ago. 

The first and foremost question which should l^e addressed ^y the three schools 
here is: To what extent sboH^d the xhoois establish linkage in order to be more re- 
sponsive^ to the needs of National and U.S. children who desire (and/or need) a 
binational, bilingual education? Future planning and decisions by each school or a 
consolidatipn thereof, are by necessity a function of the answer(s). 

Even though subject to some inaccuracies, several clusters or groups of student 
needs and ctlaracterlstics can be identified in this area. They are as follows: 

1. Children for whom a biaationai, bilingual program is immediately appreciated. 
These u^Wlly include: (1) National and other Spanish-speaking third country 
nationals wfio have entered a bilingual school at a pre-school grade level, or 
(2) long-term U.S. resident children who have been reared In a bilingual 
setting. 

2. Children for whom a bilingual program is appropriate only after a transitional 
pexiod of intensive study, in a second language is provided, i.e.: (1) non- 
English speaking children who enter at a post-first grade level, and (2) non- 
Spanish speaking children who enter at a post^first grade level. 

3. Children for whom a bilingual education is inappropriate, e.g.: (1) a noi\- 
. Spanisti speaking high school senior, or (2) a non-English speaking last year 
, bachillerato student. 

4. In some cases, "third culture** children (children who may have been exposed 
to any number of cultures other than their own), for example: (1) a National 

'child born in the U.S. who lived and attended school in the U.S. through the 
eighth grade, or (2) a U.S. child who has never attended a U.S. school and is 
in the seventh grade. 

5. Children who are short-term residents and for whom the school calendar is in- 
consistent with that of their previous school. 

These five examples Ixighlight the major clusters of children in this a'rea who 
constitute the major demand for education of the type provided by the schools 
included in the study. The examples do not constitute a classification system, but 
do identify clusters which individually, or by a number of possible combinations, 
permit future analysis of the programmatic relationship of student characteristics 
to curriculum. 

There are several alternatives which each school nnay follow, or possibly, co- 
operate: 

1. Each school may seek to better serve the needs of ope or more groups than 
any other school, and compete for students. 

2. The schools may establish an interschool advisory board and each conoen- 
trate on what it»can bes^do. 

3. The schools may be consolidated and operate as a system responsive to the 
diversity of needs. 

4. One schQoLcould seek to serve the diversity of needs and if successful, could 
probably attract the major enrollment. 

5. Each ^school could continue on its present course and seek to do a better job 
than it is presently doing. 
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In my opinion, there are compelling reasons - programmatic and financial - 
, which support the establishment of some type of unified system in this area to pro- 
vide for the diverse needs of the present and potential pupil population which 
constitutes the demand for binational, bilingual and U.S. type education. It is 
equally true, in my opinion, that no one school in the area is presently responsive to 
Uie diversity of needs which exist. This statement is not to adjudge any school as 
"good" or "bad"; indeed each school may be providing programs which it believes 
to be responsive to the pupils it serves and may elect to confine its programs to the 
group(s) presently served. 

Whatever your decision, it will have great impact on the future quality of bi- 
national and bilingual education in this area." 

VIGNETTE 

Dr. Will.Wright: Capturing the Rationale 

Dr. Wright dedicated a great part of his life to fostering better understanding 
among peoples of - the world. He had lived through the periods when this was re- 
ferred to as increasing mutual respect, international relations, and most recently 
international educa^tion. Much of his work was with the American Sponsored Over- 
seas Schools. He was asked frequently why these schools were important and why 
should their personnel be involved. He prepared a presentation for a conference in 
the Near East where personnel from the ASOS in 35 countries would be present. He 
walked to the podium . . . 

"Personnel in American Sponsored Overseas Schools frequently ask about their 
larger role in international relations in general and about the international dimen- 
sion of teacher education specifically. Personnel in U.S. schools and universities 
regularly are requested to provide a rationale for international involvement. Every- 
one should have a reasonable understanding of why they are involved and what 
they hope to accomplish. Hopefully, this paper will contribute to a better under- 
standing of why so many people are involved in the international dimension of 
teacher education. 

In order to discuss this topic with some semblance of organization and delimita- 
tion and^yet not forfeit th<^ opportunity to include some remarks I believe to be 
c'ritrcal, I have attempted to treat three basic questions. The first two questions are 
treated in a cursory manner to provide a modicum of perspective. The last one is 
treated more systematically. 

The questions treated are: 

1. Why should teacher education have an international dimension? 

2. Howao teachers get an international dimension? 

3. And, finally why have wc had so many notable failures in our 
efforts in international education and what can we do about it? 

Why Should Teacher Education have an International Dimension? 

We in America and indeed people throughout the world place an awesome re- 
sponsibility on schools. This reflects not only a pinpointing of responsibility but 
almost a naive faith in the capability of education to provide learning experiences 
and opportunities which indeed will be responsive to any problem at any point in 
time. 



There are countless examples i(i the literature which demonstrate that the attain- 
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men t of societal goals necessarily directs the means for their attainment to converge 
on the schools- George Counts, in attempting to reduce the complexity of state- 
ments concerning goals uf free people throughout the world stated them simply as 
combining to form two transcending goals, survival of liberty and survival of civili * 
zation. From this more general level to a more specific charge, President Johnson 
stated that "the conduct of our foreign policy will advance no faster than the cur- 
riculum of our classrooms." Both Harold Taylor and Stephen K. Bailey point out 
the complexities and responsibilities of the age In which we live and conclude that 
we must educate people for world responsibility. A goal is also stated implicitly in 
the hearings on the International Education, Act: "an educational system must 
today produce citizens who are equipped ^ith the knowledge, sensitivities, and 
competencies for functioning intelligently irMie vital and extensive areas where di- 
verse cultures meet and must accommodate v^thout the biases and misinformation 
which generate fruitless tensions ancj devastating conflicts." To oversimplify this 
very complex problem, we could state tbat the major educational problem in the 
world today is to create a society of people who are tolerant and understanding of 
peoples of different color, culture, faith, linguistic background and political ide- 
ology and thereby produce popular characteristics which make feasible that govern- 
ments, as Commager suggests, '*resort to the council of reason to solve national and 
international difficulties.'* 

It IS obvious that if we are to arrive at this level of civilization, that teacher 
education nnust have an international Jimcnsion. Charles Frankel removed our 
option of having or not having an international dimension in teacher education 
when he pointed out "there was a time when Americans had a choice; to educate 
far world responsibility or not to do so. This freedom of choice is no longer theirs. 
Whatever they do they make a decision that has international impact - schools 
educate or misiducate for world responsibility but they cannot avoid ^oingone or 
the other." 

In addition to pragmatic reasons for teacher education being infused with an in- 
ternational dimension, we also expect any one culture to be enriched through a 
continuing process of new ideas, new, values and new approaches which provide 
alternatives. Furthermore, man's identity with mankind will never permit him to 
attain personal fulfillment in a free society unle^he fulfills his moral commitment 
to upgrade the quality o( life for all peoples! Leestma asserts that ethnocentric 
^ education is obsolete but admits that essentially it continues'to be so. 

The goals implicit in these statements can be attained only through the knowl- 
edge, wisdom, attitude and understanding that indeed support them. This is the 
fabric of education. Unless teachers are prepared and helped to foster them through 
curriculum and their own behavior, their attainment is unlikely; failure to under- 
stand man's interdependence may be his last modern mistake. 



How Do Teachers Get an International Dimension? 
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The most popular statement that can be made about what is bei^g done in 
teacher education to assure that teachers get an intocnational dimension would be 
to state that the profession is training teachers who are behavioral models of inter- 
nationalism andinterculturalism through utilization of a methodology of i^chavioral 
consequences and cognitive-arfettivc dissonance, employed consistently in the con- 
text of intercultural attitudo*^ and behaviors. Protessionally,. and specifically for 
^ *cacher ediication programs, the above statement reflects an aspiration which has 
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validity and virtue but not one which is operational to any extent, tt rr^ay well re- 
flect where we are going; however, it does not reflect how we arrived where we are. 
Most of our present efforts in international education that relate to educating 
people are based on a very broad and expanded definition of the^basic sociological 
concept of a cross cultural experience. This concept is simply that anyone, by 
understanding a culture substantially different from his own, will gain not only an 
understanding of that culture but also a better understanding of his own. It has 
formed the rationale for everything from penpals to overseas technical assistance. 
Colleges and universities teach area studies, international studies, languages, and 
•many, mapy other courses with an international or "irttercultural flavor or dimen- 
sion. Addftionally, and again based on this sociological concept of cross cultural 
experience>planned and unplanned activities designed to provide direct mterna- 
tional or cross cultural experience are provided. These include short term and long 
term study, technical assistance, and indeed programs such as many American 
Sponsored Overseas Schools (ASOS) maintain in School-to-School, University-to- 
School, and Inter Regional Center relationships. All of these hopefully combine to 
provide teachers .with an international dimension, which is defined not only as 
possessing- information but also as the wisdom to recognize internationalism as a 
frame of mind, an attitude, a concept of oneself as a member of an international 
community - it means behaving interdependently rather than independently. 

Why Have We Had So Many Notable Failures In Our Efforts 
In International Education and What Can We Do About It? 

There is no simple answer which will provide us with a key to why w.e have had 
so many notable failures in attempts to foster international education. \ye cannot 
but be influenced by many of these notable fanuic^, however. Comm'ager's ob- 
servation referring to our approach to the problems of our relations to the rest of 
mankind is vital when he stated "never in history, it can be confidenlly^sserted, 
have so many been exposed to so much, with results so meager We cannot but be 
influenced by the failure of the International Education Act, by the rise of provin- 
cialism and by opposition to many major efforts to extend existing structures and 
programs to include the international dimension, and by the general lack of support 
- financially, morally, and programmatically for international education. I some- 
times suspect that the increasing incidence of cases of lack of confidence in society 's 
institutions is directly related to a condition which has evolved in which our 
tolerance for gross incompetency has no workable boundary and uur penchant for 
cdrripatibility reduces our most potent organizations to low risk, single purpose 
entities. These conditions often combine with the net result being that all new 
thrusts are constrained by the lowest common denominator of compromise and 
security. I deeply fear that we have lost much of our historical greatness to in- 
stitutionalize change and have forced it to operate outside of the system.. 

More pragmatically, however, perhaps we have not learned one uf the lessons v^c 
teach in cross-cultural education. We seem to be relying on facts as a means to in- 
fluence bphavior contrary to the compelling evidence of John Useem and others 
that factual knowledge is the least significant dimension uf understanding across 
cultures; yet we continue in our approach by subsuming behavioral changes from 
simply providing people with more information and with a better quality of infor- 
mation. I suggest to you that there is^no dearth of information about the need fur 
the international dimension in teacher educatiun ur how to meet that need, but 
indeed there is a proDlem of strategy in must of the approaches we have followed. 
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I would suggest further to you that our failures are directly related to the 
following reasons: 

1. The research base for the international dimension of teacher education is 
imprecise and underdeveloped and few institutions are engaged in improving 
this base. ^ 

2. We are Incbrrectly and dangerously assuming that there is a direct correlation 
between levels of understanding and intelligence (as now measured). We are 
relying on people to make judgments and decisions based on transcending 
principles and expecting, because of demonstrated intelligence, that they will 
do so. In my opinion, there is overwhelming evidence that many intelligent 
people are still predisposed to maintain the status quo in spite of the fact that 
such boundarfes may well result in disaster.' 

3. Many of our professional organizations in edugation make decisions on the 
basis of internat political expediency and have so emulated the behavior of 
the Political structure that indeed many of our organizations with the greatest 
potential continue to operate at the lowest common denominator of compro- 
mise, - ' * 

4. Many activities which are proposed and implemented with a design to atten- 
uate bias and prejudice indeed simply reinfbrce existing biases and prejudice. 

5. We- have lost too much of our boldness ar)d brashness. 

6. We have over-emphasized creating specialists at the expense of extending 
most disciplines to include the international dimension* 

These statements of failure are oversimplified but I do believe give us a different 
premise from which we can begin to consider the basic question of "What do we do 
about it?" ^ 

Obviously, uie first point that should be made is that developfnent in. inter- 
* naTinnal education will continue to prqceed on a broken front. We must continue 
the good practices we now have, learn how to make them better, and increase the 
number of people influenced by them. Secondly, I believe those of us who are 
committed to what I like to believe are some transcending principles nnust nnake a 
greater commitment and a more intense commitment and not be discouraged by the 
lack of general acceptance of what. we believe to be of the utmost and urgent inn- 
portance. 

In addition to proceeding on this broken front, the single most important new 
direction we should consider is to reduce the popularly believed incompatibility of 
mternational e^ducation with the foreign and domestic policies of the United States. 
Many people continue to rfiisinterpret and therefore are not willing to support at 
the program or a political level improved international education activities. We need 
to du a great deal of work io demonstrate the compatibility of two positions which 
I believe can be stated, (l) The United States has a leadership role in the world in 
creating in peoples a sense of world responsibility which will result ultimately in a 
world in which the benefits of civilization can be made available to all without 
violent confrontation, and (2) The United States in a'leadership role in the world 
recognizes that it must remain strong economically and militarily while it pursues 
its international ob)ectives, otherwise there is no long range hope for the general 
exercise of world responsibility in a peaceful and free world. These two positions 
are indeed compatible, but most people appear to believe that the first position is 
^the only concern of international education leaders. Support for international edu 



cation will not be forthcoming until It Is politically acceptably to support It. 

The second most Important direction Is for leadership personnel to be provided 
with a better understanding of the Interrelationship between international educa- 
tion and the resolution of local, state, regional and national problems. The potential 
of creating in peoples a sense of world responsibility Is a long range goal; neverthe- 
less, it requires and Its vitalness compels, each Individual, each school, each univer- 
sity and each government to look beyond Itself and its own problems to its larger 
responsibility. This is no easy task, because in spite of our best efforts in education, 
selfishness for what is closest to an> individual or a group continues to constrain 
many declsidn-makers. Until many more leaders do understand and support tran- 
scending goals, we will continue with ethnocentric behavior. Kissinger supports this 
point in his statement . .America has never been true to itself unless it meant 
something beyond itself. As we work for a world at peace with justice, compassion 
and humanity, we know that America, in fulfilling man's deepest aspirations, ful- 
fills what Is best within It." ' 

Premises 

The following premises are related to the category SchooLProgram which ap- 
pears in the Research Matrix. 

Premise: Substantial literature concerning the ASOS treats the school 

JTi indirectly; however there is a dearthvof literature 
to the effect of school program on learning in the 
ve and affective domains. 
1) Personnel studies treat recruitment, selection and induct^ of 
of qualities believed to be compatible with ASOS program ilRds; 
however follow-up studies of performance have not been undertaken systematically, 
(2) achievement and adjustment studies of pupils in the ASOS generally do not 
' target on their relationship to school program but on indices in which the tndepend- 
ent variables are first language, income or occupation of parents, success in colleges, 
beliefs or knowledge about culture(s), nationality, fluency, peer relationships and 
aspirations, and (3) the major study with implications for school program (Fraser, 
1970) targeted on measurement of bilingual achievement of students with test 
scores, time in program and grades in both languages utilized as variables to deter- 
mine whether significant separation could be obtained with discriminant analysis 
between major types of program organization; the research, however, provides 
models for program organization to create bilingualism according to the proportion 
of pupils who speak one language as opposed to another: 

Premise: The major consideration for an ASGS concerning school 
program is the correlation between the school program and 
the school's purpose, objectives, admission policies, and the * 
feasibility of program accommodations to diversities in 
pupil needs which is usually a function of philosophy com- 
bined with financial capability. 

r 

Foff examples: (1) if an ASOS has a required bilingual program and admits non- 
Englj^ or non-native language speaking children at anyjevel. It must provide ap- 
propriate learning opportunities during the transitional period, (2) if a school com- 
petes with other private schools concerning tuition rates, it may limit its potential 
to provide expanded program opportunities, and (3) school programs which are 
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truly responsive to children fronfi multinational and mujti-lingual backgroundb are 
expensive and furthermore may limit the size of the school clientele'^ (4) school 
programs in an ASOS designed as exclusive private school programs will conflkt 
constantly with the quasi-public mission of the ASOS to which many within the 
general clientele who constitute the demand for enrollment in the ASOS subscribe. 

Premise: An ASOS has a unique obligation to present itself for what 
js in terms comprehensible to those who seek its services, 
especially since a mobile, internationally involved popula- 
tion tends to generalize about the ASOS believing that they • 
are more similar than, in fact, they are. 

For examples: (1) A parent, especially if relatively inexperienced with educa- 
tional opportunities available outside of his own country, will tend to assume that 
all ASOS have the same basic program (which is not factual), (2) school programs 
in schools designated as ASOS range from transplanted U.S. -Type public schools to 
host country schools with English taOght as a second language, and variations in 
school programs include, exclusive private school college preparatory orientation? 
high cost and low cost operations, extensive school service provisions and extra- 
curricular actiWties, bare and minimal academic programs with nothing else pro- 
vided by the school. 

Conspectus of Research 

Few studies have been conducte^i in the ASOS which examine the curriculum or 
instruction in the schools. Most of those available have been conducfTd in Latin 
America, probably representative of the greater similarity of the ASOS in Latin 
America than in a world context. 

Orr*s 1964 study of the binational schools in Latin America questioned adminis- 
trators concerning the curriculum offered and its relationship to the stated ob 
lectives of each ASOS. A case study approach was used to examine the programs 
and operations of six ASOS in Mexico. Curricular problems reported to be common 
to all schools but litti? relationship was found between the instructional programs 
and the stated objectives. 

Beans (1968) in a study of the ASOS in Sao Paulo, Brazil, examined the current 
operation and program of the school in addition to tracing its history. The pro- 
gram's effectiveness in developing international understanding was assessed, and 
Beans concluded that more involvement in local culture was needed as well as other 
curricular improvements. 



Ronsheinrt (1967) in a study of two international schools in Western Europe in- 
cluded an in-depth examination and description of the two schools* instruction and 
programs. The program of the European School, Luxembourg, met the major 
criteria of a 'true' international school by promoting international understanding, 
having bilingual and multilingual instruction, having an international curricula, and 
preparing students for university entrance in more than one country. He reported 
. that the International School in Geneva did not meet all of these criteria. 

Sokol (1972) in a study which compared five ASOS secondary schools In 
Colombia with ten private Colombian secondary schools included instructional 
methodology as one aspect compared. School Administrators supplied the data and 
Information on instructional methods used. SokoPs analysis indicated negligible 
differences between the two groups of schools. 
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One aspectof Fraser's 1970 study Involved a detailed description of the language 
prdgram of eight ASOS in. Latin America to identify the progranri elements which 
created the major organizational differences among the schools. These.elements 
included- (1) type of diploma program bffered, (2) admission policy, (3)|instruc- 
tional use of each language, (4) time scheduled for language instructi^(5) pro- 
vision for monolinguals, and (6) type of grouping for instruction.. Treatment of 
each of these elements in each program is described as well as the level ^t which 
reading instruction is 'begun in each language, the methods of evaluation and the 
texts and materials used. Five models were developed which depicted the organ- 
izational elements of the major bilingual program patterns identified. Each model 
was representative of an average school day and showed the major variables, time 
and instructional use, in the proportional dimensions of the model. The balance of 
bilingual outcome which could be anticipated-for each organizational pattern was 
also expressed statistically for each model. 

Perrone (1963) investigated the image of America as perceived l^y Mexican and 
Argentine social studies textbooks. The study was based on the concept that educa- 
tional rnedia should assist in the development of international understanding by 
presenting materials free from bias or any other elements which may foster prej- 
udice. Examination of a number of texts revealed that they generally treated U,S. 
history in unrelated segments or fragments; treatment w^s outdated and in no Nvay 
current, eVen though all texts examineci had been printed since 1956. In general, 
life in the United States was not portrayed in a manner which would assist a real- 
istic interpretation of present da^' conditions, the author concluded. 

Several other stgdies could also be classified in this category, most notably 
Young (I960), Beans (1 968), Flora (1972), King (1 968), and IVlcGugan (1970). 

''Mannino (1971) reports the existence of curricular probjemsas a direct result of 
the personnel difficulties of overseas schools. ASOS are ideal for experimentation 
and innovation yet have remained so U.S. oriented as to seem insensitive to oppor- 
tunities for innovation, particularly in intercultural education. Part of the reason 
may be the result of the geographic isolation from new educational developments 
in the United States. Mannino summarizes: 

"The prevail ihfi propensity among the schools seems to be: to 
^transplant andperpctfftte a standard ^American' curriculum into 

the overseas situatiorl. The professional staff is supported in 

this regard by U.S.-dominated lay boards of control." 

He concludes that: 

'The leadership at(aYefsonnel problem within most schools 
^ argues strongly againrf their ability to perform satisfactorily to a 
worldwide standard at a time when appropriate and equal serv- 
vices must be guaranteed each Ameri^afr'^up^'-pgardless of his 
place of residence overseas." 

Extensive research has been reported in areas rejating directly to school programs 
conducted in multi-cultural school environmefit/ The implications of this related 
literature for the ASOS will vary significantly. Qtjreatest interest of value to the 
ASOS will be those studies dealing with second (fangua^ teaching and multiracial 
questions. V ^ 

Beecher conducted a study in 1968 which sought to determlne'the patterns of 
acceptance and rejection between^Puerto Rican and Negro students in New York 
City. Three hypotheses"were tested. . . , 
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1. That social distance was reUled, to length of residence and 
residential proximity. Part of this hypothesis was supported. 
The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale was adminrstered and length 
of residence did correlate significantly with a .397, but resi- 
dential proximity did not appear to have a relation. 

* 

2. That skin* color was related to socio-metric choices. This hypo- 
thesis was not supported. 

3. That when either group was in the minority, acceptance scores ^ 
would be higher th^n when both were in the minority or in 
the majority! The reverse of this hypothesis was supported. 
Beecher concluded that "the social climate of the school en- 
vironment rather than the variables measured was largely re- 
sponsible for positive relationships between the two ethnic 
minorities in the sample." 

Parmee in a 1966 study investigated the perceptions of personal and social 
problems by students of different ethnic backgrounds. The study analv^ed prob- 
- lems reported by Mexican-American, Anglo-American and Negro students in terms 
of their relationship to ethnic or adolescent- influences. The author concluded that 
the reported problems indicated participation in the large American adolescent 
culture as well as the culture of the ethnic group, and in fact,imore problem areas 
reflected general adole^^rpnt concerns than ethnic differences. The most apparent 
ethnic differences were found in problems related to personality and self-concept. 
Negro and Mexican American students reported low self concept in terms of physi 
cal appearance, personality assessment and estimation of ability, Mexican and Anglo 
students expressed the desire for social improvement, Anglos niore so than Mexican. 
Negro students expressed the least number of problems, however the effects of 
racial prejudice and social rejection were evident in their responses, 

Plott in 1967 analyzed the characteristics of Mexican-American and Anglo- 
American students who were participants in co-curricular activities. The study 
examined the^haracteristics of school adjustment, school attendance, educational 
development, academic grades, pupil attitudes and physical characteristics of boys 
'as factors of possible difference between participants and non participants in co- 
curricular activities. Findings were: 

1. Both Mexican-American and Anglo participants had better scores on the 
Iowa Test of Educational Develooment and had better academic grade aver- 
ages than non-participants.' ^ - ' 

2. Anglos had better scores on educational develop"^**^^ r-^-oUrc, but the edu- 
cationally advantaged did not do better on this measure than the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

3. There was no difference in physical characteristics between participants and 
non-participants. . 

4. All groups were repiarkably homogeneous on attitude measures. 

The author concluded that participants and nun-participants in co-curricular activ 
jties do not differ significantly in school attendance, un attitude and adjustment 
"'measures, or in physical characteristics. 

Bilingual sthooL programs in the U.S. have increased in number during the past 
" two decades. Many research findings have implications for the ASOS. 
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Trevino (1968) compared, the differences in achievement in roath basics and 
reasoning iri a bilingual (Spanish-English) instructional program to a total English 
program with the following cQnclusions: * ' ' 

1. Both English and' Spanish-speaking fir^t graders taught bilingually scored 
better on basics than students in the exclusively English program but not 
better on reasoning. - 

2. Both English and Spanish-spcakjng third gra'deVs tagghf bilingually scored 
better on math reasoning but not on basics than did those in the ex^clusively 
English program. ' • . \ 

In a group controlled for repeateVs ^nd transfers, there was no significant difference 
in achievement between native English speakers and native Spanish speakers when 
-taught bilingually. The mean score of native English speakers was slightly higher but 
the result was not at the level of significance needed, and so could have occurred by 
chance, trevino also reportjed that native Spanish speakers wer« generally achieving 
belpw. grade level at the end of the first year of the bilingual program, but their 
achievement was above grade level by the end of the third year. 

Davidson (1967) designed, developed and taught a special program for culturally 
deprived Mexican-American first graders. The 147 day pilot program was installed 
in a regular elementary school; teachers were provided wee1<.ly in-service m the con- 
duct of the program and Ihe normally used staYidardized instruments for language 
testing were administered for evaluation. However, sufficient control apparently 
was not exercised in the selection of the experimental sample since the experimen- 
tal group Scored better on-^the pre-test than did the control group to a level of .01 
significance. The author concluded that there was infqual readiness between the 
two groups and the significantly higher reading and total achievement of the experi- 
mental groupb on the post-test could not be attributed to'the program. 

Rupp (1967) developed a guide for teachers which consisted of materials to help 
elementary administrators and teachers to develop ahd organize pro'grams for cul- 
turally distinctive children? either racially, ethnically or linguistically distinctive. 
The guide provided materials to help aid children in developing the concepts nec« 
essary to satisfactory progress in school or school success. The content of the guide 
was designed for children ages 3/2 to 6 and consisted of: (1) lntrodu<tion; (2) Re- 
source Guide with content planned in socialization, cognitive and psychomotor 
skills and organized by basic learnings, \uggested activities and sources of additional' 
information apd materials, (3) Supplementary Suggestions and information on (Pro- 
gram organization; and (4) Reference Materials, bibliography and other instructional 
nriatcrjals." ^ . . ' * * 

Modiano- (1966) conducted a study which .compared bilingual and alh5(5anish 
approaches to reading instruction in some Indian schools in Chiapas, M'exico. The 
purpose of the study was to determine whether reading comprehension in the- 
national language (Spanish) was achieved more effectively by members of linguistic 
minorities when all reading instruction was offered in Spanish or when students 
first became literate in their mother*tongue. The hypothesis that reading compre- 
hension is best achieved when all instruction is conducted in one language vyas not 
substantiated by the study. More students had. higher mean scores in Spanish read- 
ing cdmprehension who had first been instruct^ in their mother tongue. This was 
one of several studies wht^h supports the linguistic principle that children must first 
be. instructed in their mother tongue., The bilingual situation in* the study wis 
S'panisWtend.^an Indian dialect in Mexico. ds 
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Barclay (\^69) reported the results of an experitnental lan^guage and concept 
fornriati(jn training program with Mexicfan-American Headstart children. Treatments J 
for the experimental groups incorporated Ausubers structured cognitive concept 
formation approach with lingMi5»tic training methods for non native English speak; 

_Htg children. Th'e.study also attempted to'determ*ine/tf use of both English and 
Spanish as the languages of instruction would result in gpeater language gain. Con- * 
trol group treatments involved use of music and art activities. Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary was usSd in pre- and post testing. Post-testing was also done with the * 
Illinois T^st of Psycholinguisttc Abhities^ Vance Language Skills Test, and Templin- 

^Oarlcy Test of Articulation. f^e study hypothesized thatr 

1) *A structured language training program basec| on psycl)ological ' 
and linguistic foundations will result in grejater language de- 

, . vdppment than will use of pusic and art activities for Mexican- 
, ' American. Headstart Children 

2) BilmguatI presentation of the language training program will 
result in greater language develppment'*u>.English ttian use of 
either English or Spanish.alone. 



The findings included. Hypothesis No. 1 was supported. A significant F ratio was^., 
not obtained on'any of the variables .^^hich favored the treatment groups. Hypoth- 
esis,No. 2 was only weakly '-supported. On one post-t^t the bilingual group scored 
significantly f^gher th^n the English group; on another the bilingual group vyas 
higher than the Spanish group. In both howeverj^ teacher ;i treatment interaction 
effects tended tcf weaken the pnain effect. The hypothesis.was rejected in 18 out of 
20 instances ^nd only^weakly supported ir^ twojnstances. The researcher concluded 
that "even in a structured language and cognitive tijiining program. . .disadvantaged 
Bilingual and Spanish-Speaking children did not learn more as measured by standard- 
ized tests tKan their peers in music and art.'* , . *• *• 

Baca'{l956) surveyed 'the status o^ education for bilingual children in Arizona, 
Qlifornia, Colorado^ New Mexico and Texas. Aspects surveyed included attend- 
ance, segregation of pupils, special courses of study Used, spec;ial texts and tests, 
special services, and community attitudes toward the education of Spanish-speaking 
youth and adults. Uo findings Avcfre reported iri the abstract. 

, Flores (1969) surveyed bilingual programs in the U.S., reviewed the literature in 
bifrngual education from the philosophical, ':>ociological, psychological ancj linguistic 
viewpoints, reviewed several achievemenrf-studiesand made suggestions for integrat- 
ing materials^ teacher education, radio and TV into bi)ingual programs. Educators 
in bilingual education were consulted concerning criteria fpr bilingual programs, 
and a .questionnaire was devised to show operational models and strategies in the 
administration of. bilingual programs. The study surveyed the fadorsof adminis- 
trative support, kind of community, type of scl^ool, obiectives, time and treatment 
of languages, placement procedures, articulation, teaching strategies, use of radig 
And TV, extca-curricular activities, acculturation, staffing, tpacher training, com- 
munity involvenjent/npaterials, library use, evaluation procedures, administrative? 
comments and conclusions. Five programs were examined through the survey and 
in on-site visits. The five prcTgfams were those in Miami, Florida, Bronx, New York, 
Del Bio, Laredo and San Anl6ni&, Tpxas, and represented Cuban, Puerto Rican and 
lyiexic^an-AmSriean pppulations. Results were organized and reported under theo 
reticai considerations, successful results, inherent problems and future expectations. 
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^ Interesting conclt/sions includfcd: 

1) There are only 12 'Veal" blllngga! programs in the U.S. " 
New York City and Chicago have one each. 

2) The effectiveness of the, five studied is established. 

3) Bilingual programs arc the solution to problems of non-native . 
^ Erfglish speaking children in the U.S. Community acceptance 

is prevalent. 

4) Chief problerns mcluded: availability of materials, evaluation y 
procedures, teacher training,, recruitment, financing. 

5) The-po*fential of radio and TV i^ great but at present they are 
; ' not effectively utilized. ^ , . * 

6) Each program had some oatstanding feature not found in the 
others. 

The researcher made recommendations on school policy, materials, methodology, 
evaluation, teacher training and research. Guidelines were also developed for setting 
• up exemplary bilingual programs. 

A'n experimental study by W^iss (1962) supplied information on the effects of 
^simultaneous and related language instruction in English and French. The study 
y jiypothesized that the ability to use English is promoted through a contrastive-, 
comparative experience with a foreign language. The^treatment groups m the study 
-received block-time instruction in English and French with both languages being 
used during the instructional period and linguhtic methods being employed. Control 
groups had single period instruction in each language, and traditional instructional 
methods were used. The*bIock-tlme approach was mor^ effective for writing, ex- 
pression and other creative a'ctivities; while the single period classes appeared morle 
effective for the mechanics, grammar and usage. 

/ Instruction in bilingual multicultural setting^ is a persistent problem in the 
ASOS. Substantial research has been.conducted concerning the problem. 

Hong (19.68) conducted a study that compared verbal and non-verbal teach,er 
behaviors in different school settings, high inconne white, low-income white and low 
income Negro. The study atternpted to correfate different aspects of non-verbal be- 
havior with each other and with teachers' verbal behaviors which could'be classified 
as student-centered using Flanders' system of intjerattion analysis. Results included. 
(1) Significant correlations were obtained between positive kmesics (facial and head 
movemenfs) and student-centered verbal behavior, and (2) no correlation was found 
between haptics (mstances of .touching) and student-centered behavior in Negro 
settings, but these two variables correlated in white settings. However, more teach- 
ers in Negro schools and low income white schools hii(|fiigh scores on haptics than 

teachers in high income white schools. 

t 

Sarthory (19^8) investigated the effects of ability grouping on self-concept, 
intercultural attitudes and occupational and educational aspirations of students, in a 
multi-cuitural school setting. Anglo and Spanish;American, The author concluded 
that an ability group can not be considered a reference group, the vari4)les studied 
seemed more associated with family and socio-economic cla^^. Ability grouping did 
seem to reinforce occupational aspirations, high IQ stuflents grouped together had 
significantly higher aspirational levels th^n ungrouped high IQ students. Inter- 
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cultural attitudes seemed to be based more on socio-economic factors than on 
ethnic group.^ Ability groupmg did not seem to pronr^ote negative intei^group -atti- 
tudes but appeared to perpetuate the cleavages in* the larger society which are based 
'on socio-economic status. The s^tudy also fpund girls to be more tolerant than boys, 
and majority attitudes taward the minority were more negative than minority 
attitudes toward the majority. ^ ^ . • 

f^amter (1965) investigated the effects of a particular instructional technique in 
the modification 9/ vocabulary growth of deprived bilingual pupils. The purpose of 
the ^tudy was to determine the effectiveness of a teaching techniqde which em- 
pipyed a bridging vocabulary selected and structured to facilitate reading vocabu- 
lary , achievement The experimental group scored significantly bettec on vocabulary 
achievement measures, , however, there was no significant difference on other 
measures, reading comprehension, mechanics and spelling. The author concluded 
that improvement in vocabulary did not^ improve comprehension, mechanics or 
"'spelling. ^ . , 

Saiki (1968) developed a unit in Japanese literature as an example of using non- 
western literature in hi^h school language arts programs to encourage ur^derstand- 
ings of other cultured. The instructional unit had the objectives of helping the 
student to. (l) gain insight into experiences of people in another country, (2) djs- 
cern the universality of human drama and how people of (different nations are 
bound by common concerns, and (3) become aware of cultural differences which 
may help to indicate why people in different countries react differently to similar 
types of situations. The unit included translated literature, historicaF information,' 
religion arid art. A teachers* guide was developed for use of the na^terials.* The unit 
was laboratory tested with 60 ninth grade* students and then field tested with 447 
tenth grade students, si^ teachers were given special InstructionMn use cJf the unit.. 
' Students were pre- and post-tested on attitude^, knowledge and skills presented in 
the unit, and eight of 20 attitudes showed significant change as a result of instruc- 
tion. The author rhade'fecommendatipns concerning, content selection, and organ-' 
ization and developing in-service opportunities for Teachers. 

Hunkins (1968) analyzed the literature produced concerning international 
.education since 1946, identified* three major alternative positions, appraised them 
and suggested guidelines for cla'rificatioVi. The three positions identified were re- 
ferrents for ''international understanding." ^ - ^ 

(1) lU-A defined international understanding as attitudes of friendliness'to- 
ward other peoples. This position emphasizes emotional attitudes rather 
than actual conditions. Proponents fail to set guidelines indicating attitudes 
needing change, andrthe end state to be obtained by the nrieari> of friend- 
' , ' liness is undefined. 
V (2) lU-K defined international understanding as knowledge of other cultures 
This position is concerned with the relationship within rather than be- 
tween cultures. U fails to dpvelop causal claims showing the connection 
between means, ||^> educatiqnal activities, and the ends desired. 

(3)' lU-S defined interndtiondl understanding as a type of strategical wisdom 
It describes the end state but contains ambivalence in defining the mean>, 
the educational activities for achieving that end, 
Hunkins concluded tti^t educational activities for international understanding 
should be more directly related to the goal of peace. He then offered the view thai 
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emphasized understanding the process by which hunnan ass9ciatlons evolve in hu- 
man communities with common interests. 

Lawrence (1969) conducted a study which constituted a proposal to package 
aspects of American culture on film, preferably existin'g films such as those pro- , 
duced by Bell Telephone and Walt Disney, and make them readily available to other 
countries. The films would be shown as part of the program of'instructional centers 
to motivate peoples* interest in and ddsire for further learning. The study also dis- 
- cussed the need for and advantages of programs for international education. 

Femminella (1968) identified, described and analyzed the relationships between 
ethnicity and ego identity in a sample of Italian Americans. Hypotheses were de- 
veloped concerning the continuance of ethnic affiliation through successive genera- 
tions, residential mobility, and the relations of ethnic ideological themes and 
identity. These were supported by the study and the author concluded that 
ethnicity did have fairl/strong influence on individual behavior; self-concept, value 
orientations and reported ego ideals were all at least partly determined by ethnic 
group^membership. 

Lee (1968) conducted a study as a part of an experimental project in a 12 grade 
rural school in Alabama. The purposes of the study were to: (1) determine any 
change in attitudes concerning purposes of education on^the part of personnel 
participating in activities designed to enrich a standard curriculum using aspects of 
international education, and (2) assess the significance of change as compared to 10 
purposes selected by. a panel of educators oriented to international education. 
Findings revealed that purposes of education related to international education 
became more important to teachers, and doctoral students who were involved in 
developing instructional objectives, searching for informational sources and contact- 
ing culturally different people. The purposes became less important to state educa- 
tion agency personnel who did not participate and interact as extensively in the 
project as did the teachers and doctoral students. The author provided suggestions 
and implications to consider'for replication of the project: . % 

(1) Participants must be aware of goals and'expectati^ns from the outset, 

(2) ' continuous planning is^ecessary, and 

(3) More resources and materials sources need to be identified at the beginning 
of the project. 

Barron (1970) presented a rationale for the incorporation of international edu- 
cation activities in teacher preparation programs. He also described various types of 
existing international programs for teacher educ'ation. 

Atkyns (1958) created a basic structure for a high school course devised to in- 
crease inter nation a! understanding. The experiences and information in the course 
were directed toward the achievement of four goals^of international education set 
by the Society for Psychological Study of Social Issues in their 3rd yearbook and 
• toward developing characteristics of worldmindedness. The basic structure of the 
course was determined by the relevant findings in, social psychology and- cultural 
anthropology. The course organization was described by its psychological, socio- 
logical and logical aspects. Psychobgical aspects included a group-centered, group 
planning approach to cooperativft^nd individual projects, encouragement of homo- 
geneity and task -centered cohesivfeness, emphasis on cultivation of self-insight and 
role ofjrustration in aggressive and scapegoating behavior. Activities involving 
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international techniques to be used \/ere. catharsis, case studies, role playing and 
forced contacts. Sociological considerations involved selection of subject matter to 
provide information on the e,cononnic, social, and political order in the world, 
inclusion of area and national character studies incorporating\ultural patterns, 
universal culture, patterns, real and ideal personality, congruence amisocia! contin- 
uity. Area and national, character studies were connbined with historical ^nd political 
information in the study of world problems. The major objective was to build 
concepts that develop peace supporting expectations and habits. 

The course designed was for a twelfth grade English-Social Studies core class 
since this grade was "most conducive to school-initiated change of student atti- 
tudes/* Administrative support included exchange personnel, appropriate teacher 
selection and funds. The author concluded that the course provides a multi- 
dimensional approach to achieving the goals of international education, and that 
by-products should include better inter-group community relations and more re- 
sponsible citizenry. 

The purposes of a study conducted by G. L. Anderson (1 965) ^ere: 

(1 ) to determine the extent to which primary teachers agreed with 
accepted guiding statements for developing international under- 
standingin children,^ 

(2) to determine the extent to which teachers (jelieve these 'State- 
ments can be implemented im the classroom, 

(3) to determine which of the statements teachers are implement- 
ingand the nature of the instructional activities used, ancf 

(4) to identify professional and personal factors related to the 
teachers' responses to the statements. 

The study developed 63 guideline sUtements concerning education for international 
understanding in the primary grades which were validated by authorities in anthro- 
pology, child development, psychology, sociology aod elementary education. A 
sample of 244 Midwestern teachers rated the statements as to their acceptance, 
suitability, and actual classroom implementation. General findings were: 

1 ) Teachers accepted abou^ 82 percent of the statements. 

2) Forty-eight percent of the statements were considered suitable 
for first grade, 58 percent for second grade and 61.5 percent 
for third grade. i # 

3) First grade teachers reported implementation of 21 percentof 

, the statements; second grade teachers reported 27 percent a^Rl^^^^^^ 
third grade, 35 percent. 

^ 4) Teachers used units, AV aids, discussion of current events, and 
personal contact with other people more frequently than 
action ^>rojects or exchanges of letters or art work, 

5) Differences in responses were slight with respect to age, ex- 
perience, educational level, mobility of residence and travel 
experience. 
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Anderson concluded that primary teachers attach validity to more of the statements^ 
than they consider suitable for implementation at their grade level. Teachers made 
attempts to implement fewer ideas related to intemational education than they con- 
sider a suitable concern for their grade level. Practices and methods already in 
common use can be successfully applied to education for international under- 
standing. However, methods advocated by authorities as appropriate to international 
education are not widely used. 

S. f!i. Ahmed (1962) identified and compared the nature, focus and degree of 
emphasis on international understanding in curriculum materjals prepared before 
1945 and after 1955. The materials were limited to those in Social Studies in grades 
4 through 6 in 12 school systems in the U.S. The systems were geographically 
representative and generally representative of the size and type of systems in the 
U.S. Related literature was reviewed to establish guidelines for examination, and 
curricula was assessed in terms of objectives, content, resources and activities. 
Ahmed found that there was no conscious attempt to include education for in- 
ternational understanding in programs prior to World War II, but the gradual 
inclusion of this content after World War II was evident. The materials used in the 
12 systems showed a definite trend toward increasing inclusion of goals to develop 
international understanding. After 1955 materials place more emphasis on 1 ) aware- 
ness of current- world problems, 2) understanding of international organizations, 
3) developing powers of critical thinking. The researcher made the following sugges- 
tions for further study: 

1) .development of an attitude scale for judging acquisition of 
positive international attitudes, 

2) investigation of what schools actually do to promote inter- - 
national understanding, 

3) survey elementary schools to ascerUin what materials are 
available to assist in developing international understanding. 

^ H. R. Anderson (1962) investigated the effects of rural isolate characteristics and 
the presense of 400 Ute Indian children in the Uintah schopl district and developed 
implications for pupil personnel programs. Among the findings were that students 
suffered the typical handicaps related to locale, stemming from limited economic 
opportunities, social, cultural and educational contacts that are characteristic of the 
rural isolate environment. Achievement was below the national norms on SRA 
Achievement Tests with the greatest weaknesses being in the language arts and 
verbal sections. Problems relating to the Indian presence stemmed from the cultural 
differences of the Ute tribe. Essentially, the tribe lacked educational motivation - 
and saw little value in mass education of their children. Implications for pupil 
personnel programs included. (1) more effective procedures for enrollment and 
maintaining attendance of the students, (2) expansion of the counseling services to 
include more emphasis on vocational orientation, and (3) provrsion of enrichment 
experiences for the sooial and cultural aspects of life. 

Ulibarri (1960) sought to determine the extent of teacher awareness of social 
and cultural differences as they affect the education of Spanish-speaking and Indian 
children in New Mexico. The researcher hypothesized that teachers were not aware 
of many socio-cultural factors affecting the education of minority children. A 
questionnaire developed from pertinent literature was administered to teachfers 
currently teaching at least two cultural groups and having had experience with a 
third. Three control groups of teachers were teaching only one cultural group. The 
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questionnaire covered ific psychological needs of children In relation to socio- 
cultural differences, (yfltural orientations, social co"d»tions and educational prob- 
lems. Findings rcvealefl that most teachers lacked sensitivity toward differences in 
socio-cuitural conditions and cultural orientations of the three ethnic groups. For 
example, although teachers, were^strongly aware of differences in English language 
proficiency, they were insensitive to differing abilities in using the grade level text- 
book. Teachers were aware of differences in home environments but failed to differ- 
entiate specifics in life-space and their implications for education. Teachers also 
lacked sensitivity concerning different motivational patterns and structures appli- 
cable to the three groups. And teachers were generally unaware of the different 
ways that the psychological needs of children from different cultural backgrounds 
could be met. Ullbarri concluded that generally teachers were following an undiffer- 
entiated middle class value-oriented curriculum in which provisions for language 
development were inadequate. Curricular experiences were not equated with a 
child*s experiential level and Intergroup relationships were not furthered. The 
author strongly recommended in-service training in understanding socio-cu)tural 
factors of students. Ullbarri hiso concluded that the ultimate objective of minority 
education has yet to be determined and those concerned should participate in its 
determination, whether minority children should be educated for life in the 
tradittonal culture or prepared for acculturation and assimilation into the dominant ^ 
society. 

Wetser (1966) investigated the effects of cultural background on the quality of 
verbal responses to multi-definition words. The study was based on the assumption 
that the level of cognitive functioning is indicated by the quality, or variety of 
responses given. The study found that a vocabulary test which elicits quality of 
definition is an effective instrument for differentiating between the concrete and 
abstract levels of conceptual functioning.The study also found that a disadvantaged 
background Influenced significantly both the quality and type of responses. 

Pomerantz (1970) investigated the relatlonship'betweenjntelligence and reading 
achievement for a varied sample of bilingual Spanish speaking students, and found* 
that the California Test of Mental Maturity was valid for prediction of reading 
achievement among bilingual students. Although it was not capable of differen- 
tiatmg between achievers and non-achievers specifically, the authorconcluded that 
it had value in Identifying potential reading problems. 

Gordon (1969) conducted a study which investigated the relationship of English 
language abilities and home language experience of first gracle children of three . 
ethnic groups, varying socio-economic status and varying degrees of billngualism, 
Layne (1970) conducted 4 study which explored modern language theory and 
language instruction in a bilingual setting in Guam. This study also included a 
strategy for primary English l&nguage instruction on Guam. 

Several studies were found which compared the language abilities and academic 
achievements of students of different ethnic backgrounds. 

Webb (1968) compared the psycho-linguistic abilities in English of Anglo, Negro 
and Latin American lower class pre-school children. The study found all subjects 
deficient in language abilities as compared to the normative sample. The children in 
the sample were generally lower In auditory vocal functions than they were In 
visual motor processes. Anglo children exceeded Negro and Latin American children 
in total language facility, but no difference was found between Anglo and Negro 
^-^^^tldrcn on individual measures. The author concluded that ethnic affiliation con 
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tributcd differentially to linguistic development, and that lower class children as a 
group have inadequate auditory discriminatory abilities. 

Thomas (1968) compared language concept development among Spanish- 
American and Caucasion average and mentally retarded children. He found mentally 
retarded children to have less well-developed language concepts than children of 
average intelligence. Spanish American children had greater deficiencies in English 
language concepts than Caucasion and mentally retarded Spanish-American children 
had the greatest deficits. 

Tullis (1964) and McDowell (1966) both did comparative studies of the aca- 
demic abilities and achievements of Anglo, Negro and Latin students in Texas. 
McDowell's study was conducted in San Antonio and Tullis' study in West Texas. 

Romero (1966) conducted a study of Anglo and Spanish-American culture value 
concepts and their significance in secondary education in the u's. The study was 
designed to provide information to be utilized in the development of curricula for 
students of Spanish descent. The study compared Anglo and Spanish-American 
value concepts and determined the value configurations that are in conflict. The 
author found ten major value concepts that are conflicting in the two cultures. The 
study also investigated the degree of acceptance of Anglo values by Spanish- 
American students and found, generally, evidence of good acculturation and little 
value conflict in school settings. Tbe study further explored the degree of teaeher 
awareness of socio-cultural differences as they affect the education of Spanish- 
speaking students. He found that the teachers in his sample were unusually sensitive 
to tbe cultural djifferences. The author also reviewed pertinent literature and de- 
velopecfand admmistered acculturation and teacher awareness questionnaires. 

Lahr (1968) conducted a study which assessed the relationships of four ma)or 
value orientations to sex, ethnic identity and socio-economic status and attempted 
to determine if certain value patterns correlated with academic success. Kluckhom 
and Strodbeck's value orientation schedule, the Time and Man-Nature sections 
were used. Results included the following. (1) The dominant pattern in timeorien- 
tation was Present-over-FutQre-over,Past for all groups, (2) there was no difference 
between Negroes and non-Negroes on the Time orientation, therefore the study did 
not support the present assumptioh that middle class non-Negroes are generally 
future oriented. Variations in Man-Nature orientations correlated with all three 
variables: 

%^ 

^•"O^P Pattern of Orientation 

High socio-economic white males Man-over-Nature-Man-subject-to- 

Nature-Man-with-Nature 
Low socio-economic Negro females Man-subject-to-Nature-Man-over- 

Nature-Man-with-Nature 

Ethnic identity had the greatest influence over the choice between the Man-subject- 
to or Man-over-Nature alternatives. The Hndings suggested the influence of prefer- 
ence for Man-over-Nature orientation on academic success. Achievement scores 
were highest with those indicating a dominant preference for the Man-over-Nature 
^prr&Ttt^tion. Achievement scores were moderate where preference was equal be- 
tween Man-over- and Man subject to-Nature orientations, and lowest when prefer- 
ence Was for the Man-subject-to-Nature orientation. Interestingly, the Man-with- 
Nature orientation, i.e., the ecological emphasis on living in harmony with the en- 
vironment was the lowest preference for all groups. 
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tributed differentially to linguistic development; and that lower class children as a 
group have inadequate auditory discriminatory abilities. 

Thomas (1968) compared language concept development among Spanish- 
American and Caucasion average and mentally retarded children. He found mentally 
retarded children to have less v^ell-developed language concepts than children of 
average intelligence. Spanish-American children had greater deficiencies in English 
language concepts than Caucasion and mentally retarded Spanish-American children 
had the greatest deficits. 

Tullis (1964) and McDov^ell (1966) both did comparative studies of the aca- 
demic abilities' and achievements of Anglo, Negro and Latin students in Texas. 
McDowell's study was conducted in San Antonio and Tullis' study in West Texas. 

Romero (1966) conducted a study of Anglo and Spanish-American culture value 
concepts and their significance in secondary educatiofi in the U.S. The^study was 
designed to provide information to be utilized in the dev^elopment of curricula for 
students of Spanish descent. The study compared Anglo and Spanish-American 
value concepts and determined the value configurations that are in conflict. Hie 
author found ten major value concepts that are conflicting in the two cultures The 
study also investigated the degree of accept^sca of Anglo values by Spanish- 
American students and found, generally, evidence of good acculturation and little 
value conflict in school Settings. The study further explored the degree of teacher 
awareness of socio-cultural differences as they affect the education of Spanish- 
speaking students. He found that the teachers in his sample were unusually sensitive 
to the cultural differences. The^author also reviewed pertinent literature and de- 
veloped and administered acculturation and teacher awareness questionnaires. 

Lahr (1968) conducted a study which assessed the relationships of four major 
value orientations to sex, ethnic identity and socio-economic status and attempted 
to determine if certain value patterns correlated with academic success. Kluckhom 
and Strodbeck's value orientation schedule: the Time and Man-Nature sections 
were used. Results included the following: (1) The dominant pattern in time orien- 
tation was Present-over-Future-over-Past for all groups, (2) there ^as no difference 
between Negroes and non-Negroes on the Time orientation, therefore the study did 
not support the present assumption that middle class non-Negroes are generally 
future, oriented. Variations in Man-Nature orientations correlated wjth all three 
variables: , ' . ^ 

^•"^"P ^ Pattern of Orientation 

High socio-economic white males Man-over-Nature-Man-subject-tq- 

Nature-Man-w^th-Nature 
Low socio-economic Negro females Man-subject-to-Nature-Man-over- 

Nature-Man-with-Nature 

Ethpic identity h^d the greatest influence over the choice between the Man-sub)ect- 
to or Man-over-Nature alternatives. The findings suggested the influence of prefer- 
ence for Man-over-Nature orientation on academic success. Achievement scores 
were highest with those indicating a dominant preference for the Man-over-Nature 
orientation. Achievement scores were moderate where preference was equal be- 
tween Man-over- and Man-subject-to-Nature orientations; and lowest when prefer- 
ence was for the Man-subject-to-Nature orientation. Interestingly, the Man-with- 
^lature orientation, i.e., the ecological emphasis on living in harmony witK the en- 
vironment was the lowest preference for all groups. 
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Borrego (1968) surveyed the development of teaching English as a second 
language to Spanish-speaking children in five Southwestern states and examined in 
depth the program in Alamosa, Colorado. He found that teachers are generally ill- 
prepared to undersUnd another culture as it is represented in' its language. Middle 
class teachers were unable to fully understand the needs of Spanish-speaking 
/children, and teachers generafly'stereotyped the Spanish-American child. Many 
teachers had not as yet realized that these children would not learn English well if 
opportunities for learning and speaking Sp^ani^h were denied. 

Hussey (1967) developed criteria for second language programs in the primary 
grades which included criteria for. (1) development of second language curriculum, 
(2) initial acquisition of second language skills and (3) continued development of 
second language skills. The author concluded that neither audio-lingual or visual 
techmques are adequate for developing bilingualism, rather the use of native 
speakers as teachers is a mor^ natural method. Recommendations were made which 

included: ' " " 
.» » , 

(1) Programs should experiment with^achers who are native 
speakers of the second language being taught;- 

(2) the teaching of reading should be modified to allow students ~ 
to first begin reading with the words they already'know how 

to speak, 

- (3) more music teachers should be employed as phonics teachers, 
and 

(4) the criteria developed should be used as a basis for the training 

of second language teachers. 
Oneto (1968) assessed the effects of a continued second language program on 
foreign language skill development. The study used the MLA Cooperative Foreign 
Language Tests and compared achievement of students having taken a foreign 
language since elementary school (FLES)and those beginning their foreign language 
study in high school (non-FLES). Tenth, eleventh and iwejfth grade studenlswere 
tested. Findings included: • . * 

' {]) .'FLES students excelled in all skills measured when compared *' " 
to age peers, 

(2) in all four major language skills, FLES students had at least a 
two year, advantage, and . ' ' ' 

(3) the languages taught in the FLES programs tended to domi- 
nate the high school language enrollments. because students 
tend to select" the language they studied in elementary school 
rather than choosmg a third language. , 

PERSONNEL 

VIGNETTE 

Susao Smith: Master Teacher 

Reflecting in one's own life a dedication to teaching children that transcended 
other goals, Ms. Smith had developed into a master teacher. She exemplified what 
ail teachers should be. She was patient, compassionate, understanding and also 
highly skillful and competent. She planned carefully with and for her class and her 
«^»udents learned as much as they were capably of learning. Children with special 
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learning or adjustment problems occasioned by cultural shock, learning a second 
language, ethnic or racial differences received help. She developed her own instruc- 
tional materials according to the needs of the children. The ASOS was fortunate to 
have her. She^ was more valuable than she knew., 
VIGNETTE 

Don Antonio Zapata: An Indispensable Man 

Don Antonio was a fixture around the ASOS. He was handyman, ramrod, driver, 
purchaser, and a thousand other things. He knew^wh^e you could buy an elusive 
item and where the cutoff valve was for the overflowing commode.JHe could jerry- 
rfg an electric fan or a booth for the Halloween carnival,, tap a keg for the July 
Fourth Celebration or find an extra bus" for a field trip. He could cajole a driver's 
license or even the post office.r 

Most importantly, however, was that if he couldn^t'do something or find some- 
thing, he knew someone who could. The ASOS may survive without a superintend- 
ent, or a math teacher, or aa accountant for several months, but it is in immediate 
jeopardy without its Don Antonio. 

VIGNETTt. . ' 

John and Mary Wanderlust: See TheAVorld Courtesy of the ASOS 

'*Spain this year (and maybe next if a twp year conti'act is required for paid 
return transportation), Italy, Greece, Rib, Qyito, Bogota, Tehran! Think of the 
opportunities - hundreds of them, including the ASOS. Pack up, see the world; 
**get culture/' and do It the easy way. Spentf all time possible on-the slopes, the 
beaches, the mountains; at the ruins; in th^ museums, the bars! Don't let the job" 
interfere unduly.'* 

The superintendent wondered if the cogple being interviewed were good pros- 
pects who could balance opportunities for cultural enrichment with the extra- 
ordinary demands for thoughtful lesson planning, conferences with, parents, in- 
service meetings so vital to performance in a multinational, bilingual school. Was the 
ASOS their top priority, or did they plan to use the ASOS as a means to other 
priorities? Cquid He-find the answer? " 

, \ * 

.VIGNETTE / 

Joseph-Williams: Identity Crisis 

Mr. Wapren'Williams accepted .what he had known since Joe, was born - Joe 
simply didn/t have it. Being told of his shortcomings throughput his life had not 
seemed lo rhake any difference. Joe Williams never quFte understood where he was 
going or who he was. He had majored in psychology while an undergraduate m his 
futile quest to understand himself. His continuing search for an itenfity-and success 
persistently evaded him. His meandering took Mm overseas, where, being available 
in the ear fy Fall after a teacfier failed to report, he was employed by an ASOS to 
teach. He viewed teaching as a means Jo an end initially, but became increasingly 
enchanted with the opportunity it provided (or him. He found that the children - 
especially the newcomers - were reacting with attentiveness to him and particularly 
to his exhibition pf knowledge of cultural differences. He began more and more to 
emerge himself in the culture as he.gained increasing reinforcement from the chil- 
dren.^ He. began to assume local cultural characteristics and dress as he became more 
emerged. . . - 
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Sally Bryant told her mother that Mr. Williams was really funny and that he 
amused ^ill of the class. As a preadolescent, she thought he was really with it - he 
reflected what she dreamed about but feared, freedom from constraint and an al- 
most romantic approach to the different, bizarre, or forbidden. What was fantasy 
for her seemed to be reflected in Mr. Williams. 

Sally's father thought Joe Williams h'ad **gone native,** the school principal 
thought he wasj bordering on being bizarre, the guidance counselor thought that 
through unconscious motivation, Joe*s behavior was fixated at an immature level 
and he was see/king to assume an identity that was viewed as successful even if by 
the children*, instead of JoeVfather., 

Joe thought'that he had found himself at last. 
VIQNETTE 

Willis Wonder: Career ASOS Superintendent 

The ASOS which Willis admimstered was as good as any ASOS and, in his 
opinion, as good as any school anywhere. He was among the few who had spent - 
for all practical purposes — his professional life in the ASOS. The job, the man and 
the social setting converged. The school was almost too well organized. A few 
decAies of experience and a manageable size, coupled with regular planning pro- 
jections 'had the natural result that the school operated without major problems. 

The only question that persisted for Willis Wonder was if hV would ever return to 
the States and, if indeed he did or he didn't, would he be content? 

Premise^^^ <. " 

Premise;: in the final analysis, the quality, competency and dedica- 
tion of personnel in a'n ASOS will determine its capability 
to provide the best possible teaching-learning process for [is 
pu pil population; therefore conditions and policies to foster ^ 
the selection and maintenance of quality personnel is a top 
priority for any ASOS community — boards, parents, 
patrons, and other interested people. 

Fbr examples: (1) Complexities norrhally expected wi^in the 
tion are compounded in an ASOS by its very nature, well\Ujs* 
perspnngi recruitment, selection, and induction furjttions arevil 
on professional personnel in the ASOS are Ara level different 

, typial school, therefore extraordinary competencies are required, . , 

bonnci function in a social system that is limited and more constrained than typical; 
therefore provisions for acculturation are often required, (4) professional personnel 
in the ASCS operate in relative isolatign-from opportunities for continuing training 
that IS responsive to their needs to function at a high level in an ASOS; therefore 
proyibions for in service education are vital to maintenance and improvement of 
personnel, (5) mistdj^es in [Personnel selection are much more costly and compli- 
cated in an ASOS - both financially and prograrmmatically - than typical, 

(6) tendency for high personnel turnover is higher in the ASOS than typical, and* 

(7) experienced overseas personnelrtend to underestimate effects of cultural shock 
on new personnel and effects of professional isolation on experienced personnel. 




Premise: Extensive study has been undertaken concerning personnel 
in the ASOS but there is evidence that a 'lag time of a 
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decade exists between agreement on conditions which 
foster the personnel function and subsequent conclusions 
becoming pervasive of policy in the ASOS in general. 

For examples: (l) Not more than ten percent of the ASOS have published 
policies concerning the p©rsonnel function, (2) most ASOS tend to rely on exter- 
nally generated minimum Requirements rather than internally developed policies 
which are consistent with traeir goals and objectives, (3) turnover of key personnel 
tends to be unusually disruptive, indicative of lack of institutionalization of goals 
and practices, and (4) the AlSOS which are outstanding rely unduly on the vision, 
dedication and competency of a few; such a condition is fortunate but high risk in 
long range planning if not balanced by broader based commitment to the practices 
which result in the ASOS being outstanding. 

Conspectus of Research? 

Mannino (36) reports the quantit^tive.dat^ on personnel in the American School 
Overseas (ASOS) throughout the world and their distribution by nationality, by 
geographic region and' by size of school enrollment. He reports the number of class- 
room teachers stated^ in full time equivalents by nationality and geographic region. 
Slightly more tha/ half (54%) of the teachers employed in all ASOS are U.S. 
teachers. Scho^ly in SbutH and East Asia, Africa and the Near East have larger 
proporti^n^^U.S. teachers, while ASOS in the American Republics have more bi- 
nation^and multi-national faculties than schools in other regions. (S6, p. 51 ). 

jnnino also reports the number of ASOS by percentage of U.S. faculty in each 
geographic region. About half of the schools employ 25 to 75 percent of their 
faoiJlties from the United States. This distribution corresponds roughly to thedis- 
trijjution of pupil^by nationality. A* larger proportion of ASOS in Africa and East 
hired 75% or more U.S. teachers. ASOS in the American Republics have a 
^larger proporti^^f non-U.S. teachers. (36, p. 5UThe'study reports the number of 
classroom tcacheP?*^^jgd in full time equivalents by nationality and by their distri- 
bution according to size of school enrollment Smaller schools tend to have more 
U.S. and thirjjl (jountry national teachers proportionately tjian do the larger Schools. 
(36, p. 51) 

Mannino*s study reported 124 chief school administrators in the ASOS through- 
out the world. He reports the number of full time administrators excluding school 
he^dsjn the ASOS by geographic region and by school size. These other admmistra-, 
torsm^ludejjrincipals, assistant princjpals,.assistant superintendents and business 
managers. Most of these administrators were employed by the largfe schools In the 
American Republics, Europe and East Asia. Only 18 of the 1 28^ were employed in 
schools enrolling fewer than 500 students. (36, p. 92) 

McGugan reports the total number of teachers, employed fuli time and part time 
by the ASOS in Latin America by nationality for 1969-70. U.S. teachers represent 
less than one-half of the faculty in the schools.' (38^ p. 2-26) 

Personnel data is reported by McWhorter (39) on the ASOS in Venezuela. In 
1966-67,4 schools employed 92 full time teachers aad 31 part time teachers or 1 14 
full time equivalents. Seventy-five percent of the teachers were U.S., 15% were host, 
country nationals and 10% were third country nationals. (39, p. 104) 

♦Research references in this section include extensive quotations, therefore citations are ex- 
plicit. For example; (36, p. 51) refers to publication number 36 in the Research Matrix 
bibljoRraphy with the data appearing on page 51. 
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Seaquist (91) reports the distribution of the teaching staff by nationality in the 
seven ASOS in Colombia and Kaiti He fnunH that North American teachers out- 
number Colombians iri all but one school, ^nd in another school the ratio of North 
Americans to Colombians is more than four to one. Colombians predominate, 
however, in non-professional positions. The distribution by nationality in each 
school is reported. 

An indication of growth in the bchoolb in Latin America is evidenced by com- 
parison of data reported by McGugan and data reported by Luebke and Mannino 
for 1965-66. (35) In 1965-66, 22 schools in Latin America were designated as 
ASOS» These schools employed a total of 741 faculty members, 317 were Ameri- 
can and 424 were non-American, Four years later, there were *44 schools wjth a 
total of 2086 faculty members. Much of this growth is probably the result of ex- 
isting schools meeting the eligibility requirements of the Office of 'Overseas Schools. 
It should be noted that the ratio of U.S. to non-U.S. teachers decreased slightly 
from 43 to 40 percent. 

Fraser reports the number of language teachers employed in eight ASOS in Latin 
America and the percentage responsible for language instruction, both English, 
Spanish and other languages, of all teachers employed. These data are shown in 
Table I. 

* TABLE i. — Nunnber of Teachers Responsible for Language, Instruction 
in Eight ASOS in Latin America: 1969-70. / 



Barran- Carta- Guate- Mexico Santo 

» School quilla Bogota Cali gene nnala City Puebia Domingo 



TotaJ ' 

Language 26 48 29 1 1 38 / 84 44 
Teachers * / ^ 



% of all 



/ 



Teachers 67% 62% 85% 61% 42?/ 63% 40% 



23 



59% 



In developing guidelineb for determining the educ^ational adequacy of, American- 
Sponsored overbcab schools, McGugan states that "compliance with Guideline 5, 
provision of bufficjent, well-trained professional personnel, is vital to educational 
adequacy." (38, p, 5 1^) The major objective measure of training accepted i$ pro- 
fessional degrees^ held.^Manino (36) reports the distribution of degrees held by all 
full time overseas teachers by nationality and by geographic region. Ninety four 
percent of all full time teachers hold some leaching degree, and 61 percent hold a 
U.S. degree, (36, p. 54) About one-third of all teachers hold a foreign degree-which 
is not generally comparable to a U.S. degree. (36, p. 56) It should be noted that 
about 12 percent of host and third country national teachers hold a U.S. degree, 
and that about an equal number of U.S. and host country teachers hold no degree. 

Mannino (36) reports the level of thc'highcst degree tamed by full time teachers 
by geographic region and by nationality. The highest degree earned by all part time 
teachers in the overseas schools is reported by nationality and by geographic region. 
About 30' percent of paU time teachers hold a U.S. degree, whilc''"54 percent hold a 
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foreign degree. Almost 16 pjercent of part time teachers as compared to 6 percent of 
full t^me 'teacher^ Tiavle- no degree. (36, p. 56), 

l/i commenting. ojt thp 'preparation of overseas teachers, Mannino states. 

O^alificati^ns of teachers, both" nationals and U.S» citizens " 
^ almost unifbrmly are lower than in United States public and ' 

. private schools. Isolated schools »are worse in this regard than 
^ ^ , -those located. in lai;ge populatior\ centers, (36, p. 168)" ' 

' Manninqalso states, in the con|^t of exanrilning teacKer-pupil ratio: 

. Though' pupil-teacher ratiob^^o);/^ it is not evi^Jent that quality 
• .instruction follows: . . . Indeed^ the extent of preparation of 
overseas school teachers>overall is fairly low, due to the high 
incidence of underfjfepared non-U.S. teachers in faculties. The 
U»S, teachers, 'however, arc as well-prepared op the average as " . * 
teachers ip the U.S. schools. (36, p. 1Q5) *. 

McGugan reports the distribution oTthe highest degree^heJd by full time faculty 
in the ASOS in* Latin America by nationality and by degree levpl. (3^8) About half 
of the ASOS faculties in Latin America ^lold U.S, degrees. Twenty>ere«nt of the 
Bachelor's degrees and''2 percent of -tht, Master's degrees are heljj by non-U. S. citi- 
zens. This number results partially, no doubt, from proximity to the United States," 
but may ilso be indicative of in-servrcc progranris-eonducted by U.S. universities in 
Latin American AS^S, , v ' \ . ' 

>■ ^ ' * 

McGugan connnients that although 171 faculty in ASOS in Latin America-hold> 
degrees above the bachelor's level, "a significant number of the faculty^, however, 
>e undcrtrained and/of in^ippropriately trained for the positions they' occgpy." 
(38, p. 5-7) He also remarks that: 

A critical factor is that unclassified degrees from non-U.S. 
institutions confiprise over 40 percent of the total degrees. This- 
may be a strength or weakness dej)cndent on the type of 
college progranfi and work^Ieadihg to the degree. (38, p. 2-29). 

, Seaquist and Orr (52) report on the edu.catipnal qualification of the instruction 
staff in the seven ASOS of the Association of ^Ameridan Binational Schools in 
Colombia and Haiti. (^2, p. '58) - * ^ * 



The authors comment that: ' 

by far thjs largest number of. teachers have bachelor's degrees' 
' ' 'oni^fs, which generally means that* they^ are young and that a 
- sizeable proportion ^of them are probably planning to do 
• further professiooal study at least to the MA level. (52, p'. 58) ' 



Fox' (19) reports on the lei'el of educa*ti6na| attainment of faculties in accredited 
and non accredited ASQS in Latin America. The number of teachers holdjng'the 
given degree In the accredited and non-accredited schools is reported in TaBle 2. 



TABLE 2. - Level of Educational Attainment Within Faculties iji Accredited and 
Non-Accredited Schools 



Category 


. *' No. of 
• .Schools 


Masters 
or above 


Bachelors 
Degree " 


' • Less than' ' 
, -a Bachelors^ 


Accredited ' 




115 


' i317' 


i.99 


Non-Accredited 




. 35f 


137 


'• ' 389'' 



Fox commented: r • 

Nearly one-third of the teachers employed inaccredited schools , 

* failed" to meet^the' (SACS] S^^ndard of a^ Bachelor's degrfie.'"' 
' ' / More than* two-thirds of the teachers in non-accre,dt,^ schools 

\^ vC^ould fail to rpeet ^lis Standard. On the plus .side, appr§xj- 

* mately 18 percent of the teachers in accredited schools hold,, ' 
.Master's degrees. . . , While neither type school is to be com- 
ntended for the large number of teachers \yith less than Bach- 
elor's -degrees, noticeable leadership of accredited over non- 

' ; /accredited (schools) in areas ofaeachers with a Bachelpr's 

degree oj above is. clearly a mark -of progress. (19, p. 57) ' . 

Fox also reposed the numb^, of teachers, inN^Gc[e$Jited and non-accredited 
schools holding U.S. credentials, t^is survey indicated that while 61 percent of 
teachers i/i accredited schools hold credentials from one of the 50 states, only 22 
^percent o.f teacliers in pon-accredited schools have such credential 

- . McWhorter reports' on th^ preparation of teachers in the four ASOS in Vene- 
-/Mela. 'l 7% hold Master's degre^es', 80% hold Bachelor^ degrees and 3% have no 
degree. (39, p. 132) Seaquist (91) considers language fluency of teachers as an as- 
^pectof teacher qualification for overseas schools. He reports the number of teachers 

itn each of jhe seven ASOS in Colorfibia and Haiti who are considered operational in 
the languages. English, Spanish, French and German. The measurement is percep- 
tual, however, since no ttists of language-competenpy were administered. He does 
comment, however; that "generally, the national teachers who speak English do sq 
with rhbre proficiency than the U.S. ^teachers exhibit in speakipg Spanish.** 
^(91, p. 114) ' - ; ^ ^ 

Fraser reports the number oManguage .teachers in eight ASOS in Latin America 
who are perceived a^bilingual by their sdioyi principals. The percentage of bilingual 
language teachers ranged'from 27.percent to 91 percent, the average was 5J percent. 
Vo,p. 16^) ^ ' ' ^ 

Fraser also reports the^qjualifications of teachers responsible for language in- 
struction jn eight Latin American overseas schools*. The percentage of language 
- .teachers /hQlding U.S. degrees ranges from 23 percent to 80 percent with a mean of 
58 percqi\t. The percentage of language teachers |iolding either a U.S. or foreign 
degree ranges from 42 percent to 100 percent, with a mean of, 76 pcrcenL The 
number of non-degree language teachers'is far higher than desirable. The study also 
reported that.from 22 to 72 percent of the degreed language teachers. were teaching 
outside their major area of preparation. The study also showed the number of Ian-, 
^oiiagc teachers hofding U,S. anc} national certification. Natiohal tcrtilicdtion was 
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possible in three of the four countries in the study withput completion.of a college 
or unlversfty degree. (20, p. 157) , • \ 

Mannino reporti the number of faculty, including administrators, in the ASOS 
worltl-wide who hold United States certification. (36, p. 65)'Forty-two percent of 
aM faculty hold U.S. credentials. The ASOS in the American Republics have the 
least proportion of U.S. certified teachers because they employ morehost country 
teachers. Licenses to teach typically are not required by the host country of teacher 
employees of ASOS. (36, p. 63) Mannino comments that: 

The incidence of U.S. certification personnel among American 
school employees is a rough indicator of the quality of such 
^ personnel (as compared to comparable teaching positions in 
the United States). (36, p. 63) ' 

The certification of full time classroom teachers by country of origin and size of 
schopi chroHment is reported. Seventy percent of U.S. teachers are U.S. certified 
also,, and 3.5 percent of host country and third country national teachers are U.S. 
certified. Small schcpols have the highest rate of U.S. certified teachers, but they also 
employ 21 higher proportion of U.S. teachers. (36, p. 66). 

' lyiannino also reports the^number of years of professional experience of the facul- 
ties of the ASOS. Year^ of teaching and administrative experience of full time 
faculty is Reported by geographic region. Forty percent have less than 6 years 
experiences while 7 percent have less than one year and 7 percent have over 20 
Years. The median years of experience is sev*en ye^irs. No marked. difference among 
regions was noted, (36, p. 60) The years of professional experience of part lime 
personnel is also reported. The data show a median of five years with 10 percent 
having over 20 years and 13 percent less than 1 year. Mannino comments. , 

It may be inferred that the American schools attract reason- 
able experienced personnel among both full and part time 
staff. (36, p. 60) 

McWhorter reports the years of professional experience of the faculties of the 
four ASOS in Venezuela. The^total number of years in their present position for all 
faculty was 237 which resulted in a mean of 2.5 years tenur^. The total year^ of 
professional experience for all faculty was 651 years which resuhcd In a mean of 
7.0 years, exactly the median reported by Manino for ASOS personnel throughout 
the world. (39, p. 132) ' 

Fraser reported the mean number of years of experience of language teachers.in 
each 9f eight ASOS in Latin America. (20, p. 159) ^ , ^ , * « 

Mannino reports the highest degree earned by 1 24 of the heads of ASOS by geo- 
graphic region. Fifteen percent hold less than a nriasterls and 13 percent have 
doctorates. Little variation can be observed between the regions, (36, p. 85) 

Roth, in a study of 98 chief school administrators of accredited .overseas schools, 
reports 100 percent holding Bachelor*s degrees, 76.5 percent have-Master'^dcgrees 
and 14.3 hold doctorates. Other characteristics reported included. 92 percent were 
male, 81 percent were betwejcn 36 and 55 years of age, 83 percent were married, 
and 59 percent were not fluenC in th^e language of their host country. (58, p. 11) 
It would appear from that last result injai foreign language fluency is not a dominattt 
factor in hiring a chief school admirrtstrator for overseas. (58, p. 21 )' 

Manhino reports the highest degree held by full. time administrators excluding 
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schcMDl heads by size of school enrollmerrt. in general, these administrators are nut 
as well prepared as the chief administrator, but are better prepared than faculty. 
Fifty-two percent hold master's degrees as connpared to 68 percent of the school 
heads. (36, p. 92) He also reports the number of years of teaching and administra- 
tive experience of chief school, administrators. Generally, the school heads have 
more year^of experience than faculty , forty-seven percent have 16 or more years of 
experience, as compared to 16 per-cent of the faculiv. (36, p 85) Only 3 percent of 
' school heads as compared to 7 percent of faculties had less than one ^ear of prior 
experience. (36, p. 89) He suggests, however, that this data may be misleading in 
light of King's careful study of 94 school heads in 1967^68. King reported that 75hi 
percent of. school heads had been m their present position only two years or less, 
and that 25 percent were hofding their first administrative position of any type. 
Also 75 percent had fouc years or less total overseas experience, and the last posi- 
tion held by one-third (if the school heads was that of United States teachers. Only 
10 of the 94 had previously been'school superintendents, and 14 had been school 
-principals. (36, p. 8^9) 
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Mannino comments: 

' Accordingly^ it would appear that the ASOS may confront a 
crisis in leacjership*, brought on by the high rate of turnover 
among school directors and expe^rienced U.S. leacherj 

' (36, p. 89) 

Roth's finding support King's ofef^ervaTTMi^JJ^-^und that most administrators 
had been in the position they were holding less ih^n four years But he also found 
that almost half (46.9%) had been Overseas 9 years or more, (58, p. 21) 

Mannmo reports the number otxnon-mstructional personnel stated in full time 
equivalents by 'geographic region. T^^^r number of non-instructional personnel re- 
ported by school s^ze is included. The least devdoped area was in audio-visual and 
instructional technology. Health, dental and medical services also were under- 
developed Of the 24 individuals employed in this area, 14 were in schools in the 
American Republic and Near East South Asia. (36, p. 78) 

Curriculum and supervisory personnel were in short supply, only 28 were em- 
ployed for 3,560 full time equivalent teachers in 128 schools. Although there were 
120 full time equivalent librarians, 75 of these were located in the 42 schools en- 
rolling 500 or more pupils. (36, p. 73) 

The ratio uf counselors and pupil personnel staff tu students for all ASOS was 1 
to 925. However, only 3 were employed in the 70 schools enrolling fewer than 300 
students, and nuoe were reported m the 51 school^ enrolling fewec than 200 pupils. 
Two-thirds uf all counselors^ere employed in the 59 schools in East Asia and the 
American Republics. (36, p. 78) ' 

McGugan reports m the survey of the 44 ASQS in Latin America that auxiliary 
personnel were not generally available. (38, p. 5-15) He also reports that in the five 
ASOS in Latin America that* have been designated U.S Government Sponsored 
Schools, there is a . ' 

serious shortage 6f qualified 4ibrar/ans, guidance counselors, 
curriculum specialists and other ng^cessary personnel if educa- 
' tiun Comparable to that availably in the United States is to be 
^ provided. (38, p. 4-:25) , 
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Fox reported the presence of counseling personnel in accredited and non- 
accredited schools in Latin America. In the 23 accredited schools, 13 have counsel- 
ing scrv^es and 10 do not. In the 20 non-accredited schools, 2 have counseling 
services and 18 do not. But 44,percent of the accredited schools did not meet the 
ASOS Standard of employing at least one half time professional trained counselor. 
In the 43 schools in the study there were only 13 counselors employed. (19, p. 60) 

Seaquist (91) reports the projected needs for special personnel for five years in 
his 1967 study, of the seven schools in the Colombian Binational Association. He 
comments that: , ' , 

in order to fulfilljl^e needs of all the students the instructional 
staffs must be augmented by specially trained personnel that t 
work in the areas of curriculum, guidance, art and others. . . . 
(However,) only three of the schools apparently have con- 
sidered the problem ngalistically in terms of actual student 
needs. (91, p. 54) ^ * ^ - 

Orr (46) reports the characteristics of academic- persorwel in a study of 23 
binational schools m Latin America and a detailed analysis of six binationai schools 
in Mexico which was conducted in 1962. One of his conclusions concerns the prep- 
aration of overseas faculties. He comments: 

Based on the extent of their training and experience, binational 
school teachers are not sufficiently skilled for the tasks re- 
quired by the binational schook enterprise, (46, p. 96) 

' One^fs^he major personnel problems of the ASOS ts the high, rate of teacher 
turnover ano^lhe subsequent neecKorcontllTtious recruitment of teachers and ad- 
ministratoVs. Th^1957 statemej/t by Rowland ^A. Egg'er as quoted by Roth suc- 
cinctly describes tn« problem. / \ 

. . .At presenPttrnc^oaur overseas operatiorVi are gravely bur- 
dened by the necessity of coping with 'ten ind twenty year 
problems with fou' or five^^year projects manned by one or' 
two year perspnnd. Part o\ this difficulty derives from our 
unwillingness to amnit, evepi to ourselves, that we are in the 
business of overseasioperatfons for a long, long, time. But even 
if policy and appropnaTfons problems were solved, turnover 
, would nipt be. We camiot keep repeating the first year of our 
program's; sometime we have to get on to the second and third 
and tenth and twentieth year. This can only be achieved if a 
substantial central core of the pverseas labor force thinks and 
acts like a permanent professional organization. (58, p. 3) 

Mannino reports King's study of teacher turnover in a sample of ASOS through- 
out the world. 

"King examined the^amount of turnover among United States 
teachers in a sarnple of 22 overseas American-sponsored 
schools. The years studied were* 1966-67 and 1967-68. His 
sample included 605 teachers whp wergDidentified on the 
roster of the 22 schools in 1966-67 and 6m teachers in 1967- 
' 68. The difference between the number of teachers in 1967- 
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68 and'those who appeared on both the 1966-67 and 1967-68 
rosters was the basis for calculating^a percent of teacher turn- 
over in those schools. , 

The percent of.turnover reported for those years was 47.3 per- 
cent ^of air United Stages teachers in the 22 sample schools. 
Variance among regions was wide. In Africa: 58.3 percent; in 
the American Repuj/lics: 43.6 percent; in Europe: 48.1 per- 
cent; in the Far Eastr-45^>^cent; in the Near East and South 
Asia, 50.0,percent. 

Since the overseas school depends largely upon the United 
States teachers in Its fagulty to attain and maintain excellence ' ] 

in instruction (by United States standards), such high rat«s of / 
turnover among United 'States teachers can only have a de- { 
struGtive effect on the schools' programs. Fortunately, turn- 
over among qualified local*teachers is much less. These daU 
have not been compiled systematically, but are consistent with 
verbal reports from regional education officers on the scene!" 
* ' (36, p. 71) 

Mar\nino comments, 

\ Turnover among key school personnel, particularly of United 
States citizen's, \% often double that found in comparable 
schools irftheUnited States. (36, p. 169) , ^ 

McGugan found contmuity of leadership personnel at the board and sdperir\tend- 
ency levels a significant problem in the five ASOS in Latin America designated^ U S 
Government Sponsored Schools. ' 1 

The average tenure of board nnembers during the five year ^ j 
period, 1965-69 was 1.65 years; during the same period, the | 
• tenure of the chief administrative officer ranged from a high of \ 
four years to a low of three months. If policies and school pro- 
grarrjs are to be developed, continuity of leadership' is" vital. 
(38, p. 5-14) 

Roth (58) m the study of 98 overseas admimstrators found the following i 

1. 76.5 percent had changed educational jo& from 1 to 6 times. 

2. 42.9 percent had changed jobs in education 3 or 4 times. 

3. The predecessor pf 47.9 peVcent of the adnninistrators in the 
study had had a "fob tenure of.only 1 or 2 years. ^ » 

4. 72.5 percent' had held their present position for less than ^^^^.^^ \ 
* vears. \ ' ' \ 

•5. But 74.5 percent reported that Jhey intended* to- remain in\^ 

educational work overseas as a career. 
6. And 78.6 percent reg»6rt(!ikl that^ihA^-^^^-itieir families liked 

living overseas. (58, p. 1' 
In the study of overseas scbr6oJis in Venezuela, MeWhorter (39) indicates that 14 
z^-^' 16 school directors reporrcd high turnover as a problem. Teachers remain on the 





average 2 to 3 years and it is, not unusual to replace one-third of the faculty every 
year. (39, p. 222) McWhorter comments: "Under these circumstances, there must 
be a high de^ee of organization and concentration of effort to locate and orient 
new teachers/' (39, p. 222) Some comments from the directors in the study 
included: 



Each year is like sUrting over with no carry-over from the 
previous year. 



and, 



But a Certain amount of turnover is good because new teachers 
bring new ideas and the latest practices from United Sutes 
schools. (39, p. 222) 

One aspect of the study by Fraser (20) examined the effect of teacher turnover 
on the English and Spanish language performance of students. Fraser reported that 
the average tenure of language teachers in eight ASOS in Latin America ranged from 
1.4 to 7.9 years with a mean of 3.8 years. This study analyzed the length of tenure 
as a predictor of language program outcomes with several results. Length of tenure 
. had an insignificant correlation with English language outcome measures. However, 
the mean Spanish language scores were higher in programs retaining teachers longer 
than two years. Differences between English and Spanish scores (indicating more 
bilinguality) were smallest in the programs where mean teacher tenure was longer 
than four years. (20,*p. 238) 

F.ox concluded from the study in which he sought to asses^nfluence of accred- 
• jtation on teacher turnover and morale that, 

while respondents apparently feel tha\ accrediution has not 
assisted in reducing turnover, they do believe morale would 
■ suffer significantly if accreditation were lost. Therefore, teach- 
ers must be concerned about whether or not a school is accred- 
ited, but, if one follows this to its conclusion, they do not 
remain at a school any greater length of time because it is 
accredited. (19, p. 77-78) 

Orr and Seaquist suggest that since many of the teachers in overseas schools are 
young and only hold a Bachelor's degree, an in-service program, assisted by a United 
States university so that it gave credit toward an advanced degree, would be a 
possible attraction for longer tenure. 

Many teachers at this sUge in their career might t^duced 
to spend more than one or two contract terms m. the bi- 
national school with an in-service program that helps them do 
what they should do - advance their careers through hfgher 
education. This opportunity must be available to National as 
, well as U.S. teachers. This type of program should probably 
not only include U.S. type advanced education for teachers 
working In English; it might also advantageously include 
Colombian teachers working in Spanish. (52, p. 58) 

The problem of turnover 'in the overseas schools is a critical one; Manino sum- 



manges: 
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. . .the turnover among qualified administrators and teachers 
approaches 50 percent annually. No systematic ^jrogram of , 
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institutional reform or Instruction innovation can be built on 
that soft a personnel base. (36, p. 114) 

The /high, rat? of teacher turnover in the ASOS requires that recruitment of 
teachers be a continuous process. Every year overseas admioislrators must locate, 
persuade and transport to the school a sizeable proportion of new faculty and 
orient them to a binational situation given the resources of limited finances and few 
fringe benefits to attract qualified teachers. 

A variety of sources of u!s. teachers are utilized by the overseas schools. Manino 
reports- six recruitment sources of U.S. teachers by geographic region. These djita 
indicate that 52 percent of U.S. teachers are recruited from the United State^^2 
percent are dependents of U.S. host country and third country national employees 
in the h,ost country. Of the 42 percent, about one-third are dependents of U.S. 
•government employees. The unclassified sources included itinerate teachers, travel- 
ing graduate students and other such categories. (36, p. 54) 

National teachers are often utilize^J- to teaeh the host country and other lan- 
guages, and in the American Republics, are often responsible for teaching the 
subjects required by the National government, civics, social studies and Spanish 
(46, p. 97) wheru the school offers a dual program. Host country government 
policy and attitudes, sometimes affect the employment of national teachers. 
McWhorter reports that^ince^the' Venezuelan government restricts the enrollment 
ol national students m schools not approved by the Ministry of Education, this also 
affects the employment of national teachers. (39, p. 220) 

McWhorter also comments that, \ 

some schools prefer to hire local teachers because they have 
already adjusted to living abroad, require no difficult travel 
and living arrangements, tend to remain on. Jhe staff longer, 
cost far less than imported teachers and, if they have children 
in the school, are vitally concerned w>th the sucpess of the 
school (39, p. 116) 

A variety of methods and contacts are utilized to recruit U.S. teachers for over- 
seas schools. With the increasing interest in living and travelin^abPDad, a number of 
placement agencies have sprung up to list "overseas teaching positions.' However 
when the U'.S. Department of Staff Office of Oversea Schools assumed professional 
services responsibilities for the American-Sponsored Overseas Schools, "recruitment 
and placement of overseas school personnel, . . .was contracted to International 
Schools Services." (35, p. 5) • / 

Many schools in fairly close proximity have formed Associations with one of 
their tasks being to assist each other with recruitment. McWhorter repoits that: 
The Association of ASOS in Colombia and Haiti has developed 
an Association-wide recruiting program including national ad- 
vertising in the United States, providing for the pooling of 
applications and placement rfiaterials in a centralized locatiph > 
for the benefit of all Association schools. (39, p. 138) 
' Other schools pro'vide this service to each other informally. McWhorter also re- 
ported that when the 16 d?rectors of schools in Venezuela were asked tojndicate 
special school problems, they responded that: • ^ . 

The difficulty of obtaining qualified teachers was only men- . 
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tioned by five directors. The schools are responsible for re- ' 
cruiting their own teachers and they assist each other in- ^ 
formally when vacancies occur unexpectedly. (39> p. 218) * 

Many schools have expanded their contacts with stateside schools through the 
Schooko-School Projects sponsored by 0/OS. In a study of the effectiveness of 
Schooko-School Projects, Counce found that 56 percent of the overseas respond- 
ents agreed that the paired statewide system had assisted in faculty recruitment-for 
the overseas school. (92, p. 100) » ^ 

Respondents in Fox's study, when asked for suggestions as to functions the 
accrediting agent might perform of value to overseas schools, suggested **assisUnce' 
inrecruiting."(l9, p. 87) . .t>o ^ 

Whatever the recruiting source or process used, the problem still remains oneof 
Identifying competent and qualified personnel for the overseas situation. Some 
guidelines have been implied or established in existing assisUnce legislation. 

- ^r'^^ria for selection of overseas personnel is implied from the assistance criteria 
m the Full bright-Hays Act of 1961: ' ^ 

-The Director or Principal should be a U.S. citizen \vherever " ' ' 
practical. * ^ , 

-There should be sufficient number of teachers from the 
\ Uoited States or teachers trained in American educational- 
methods to assure^adequate contact for students with these 
meth9dsandtheircorresponcjing4deais. (35, p. 7) / * . 

Ad ditiphal criteria is implied from the assistance criteria for schools to beehgible 
forfundsfrom the Foreign Service Act and Foreign Assistance Act. ' 

^ -Academic standards including teacher qualifications are com- 
\" . * , parable to tho^e in American schools. 

■^To the extent practicable under local conditions, U.S, curric- . . . 
ttUjjp and teaching methods are usGd..(35, p. 8) 

Manhfno'- suggests operational criteria for ascertaining teacher qualifications to 
meet the proposed minimum standard of one qua(ifi"<Qd teacher for every 20 pupils. 
' . y 

"*t. * r A. graduate of a U.S. university teacher training program with , 
• full credentials for teaching in a public school in the United 
States. / ' > ' 

'* '2, A 'graduatfr^ of a U.S. university in an area of teachyig who has 
obtained appropriate professional training at the fifth year 
level and who meets typical certification requirements, al- 

^ ; . though not necessarily certified in any state and who would 
typically meet employnnent requirements of accredited private** 
schools in the United States. 

3. A host country (or third country) national with host country 
' Credentials for teaching in the nationafschools of that country ' 
who has successfully completed a one to three. year training 
program in the United States especially designed to qualify • . 

that teacher for a leadership posixion in the American- 
V sponsored schools overseas. (36, o.. 184) 
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Manrfino ^jso'su^ests criteria for thie selection of qualified administrators to meet 

* thc^st^e^.t^lipif^in^^^^^^'^^^*'^ of one administrator for every 12 teachers. He de- 

' ;• 'a '.gpaisuafe' V* a*, (jh,^ ^(Su%if xrmif}P Pfpgraei J n sdiool or 
- • >; e4uca{|(kiai'>iiminis^kijpr^. ar Jess ;ha^. the fif^h . year of 
. . j''V^duate.t*?^nlngv,A fuW^ quallff^^adrtjinistf^tor wijuld hM ^ 
' completed 4 sfj^th V^artor vd6<(^ofat' ,g(0grarh;^lfi'4tvs 'field .af.^ ' , o 

vM4nn>no alsasuggests mlnirni^ staaf3rdsx>f,Qne<nsti:MctioM supervissjrtor each 
)2 teach^tV a(f^^^pne, qualIfiei\cou}isf}pi^^^ stadenfe [n t» tipper ^ « . 

four grajle$/.W ii<Jfirt'e$ a^ualified $'ifperv(^ as one *'whj;^ has cpmVf.ctpd'-n(^^ , _ . 
than' the 'ma^rS deg:ee'pj[ogram' Tn>' ap^rofirfatene^^frbm a l^'iti^itf S^^f / 

* university.;^ .Qr^er pourfsellprs w6iifi^ l|ave to hai^fethe sam^ quyifiea^;^^; 

* tions as i n the United SUtes which^'usualtv? Wth >par 'traini^. indicated^ai, 

the guaUfications.for jJersonnel counklprs canoQt>e^SR^^ overseas ^^-..^^^ 

school^- since. personal counseling reqVirjsments In ihe^^)natroail;s|tflat!^^ ftaye r\Q^.y\,^ 
been adeqifately iden tifie'(3,, (sejJp: 1 85) = ^ ^'[j^^^^. ^ " f .... * \ 1; J 
Roth's study ha^ implications f<>fih§j' cif^p^^^^ 
\a JAIM^Jpb Analysis arid Inferest Measurement) scale whfeb r^^ 
personarchanacteri-sticj,, attitude^ and prVerYed be^aVW^ 

heads m accredited overseas si^i^oI^aodTefatedl these chaw^^^^ . 
factors. ' Oversea^ administrators were signincantly different'tronrf ih^^/iorrnaitve * . 
group on 19 of -the 32 factors. Administrators had Higher |nean ^coresW;.01.sighJp^ '''^^^ 
' icance on the following trills: ' . *' ' , V / ' 



^orderliness ' perseverance^ ' ' ' 

e^notional control ■ • preference for scheduled actMt|^s^. ;V ' 

* " siipp'ortive of others . willingness to take leadership ^ - . ..^ * ./ I ; 

act independently . move towarcl aggressor _ 

social service • ' .groiip participation , i 

. ' \ (58, p. 14) • ^ \ - 

\ ^Administrators in the s-tudy had lower. Anean scores to .01 sighlficance thafx^tbf^ * 

• normative group on the follawinrg trait's: \" / " v 

. work as assistsfnt » ' directive leadership . ^ ^ \*- ; 
^ ntechanicaractivities statys^ttainmentj^ • ^ ^ 

^.approval from oihefs / , - ^ (58, p. 27) 
•lyiany of the problems of recruiting and retaining oversea?"personnel find their 
squrce in tho ^alary schedule of tfie overs^ schools. Manninqjeports the compensa-'" 
tion.tif^full MiVie tla!>5»roprrf^oache|;5 in-.the ASOS by geograohic regfon'and b</ - 
'nationaTity. The compensation; of full time classroom teacher^y nationality and , 
by 'si2^e of school ehrollment is reported. He coipmreritspa this dStar*-^ , ^ ; ^\ 

* Clearly, U.S". ieacfiers in the 'A50S ^ere under-compensated in . * * ^ ' 
/elation to their peers in the United Statei Moceovet, ificy .* 

were .compensated dt different levels depending on thciize of 
' the institution-^ In whith they* taught arid the region of* the *^ . 

globe in which they resided. *(36, p. 67) ^ . ^. " 

^ h .a<<'4itlQn,*'salaries of teachers w.cre proportioriately lowec^than other US. ern% 



; ployees in the host country in 65 percent of the ASOS. Thirty-nine directors re- 
• ^ ported that the salary le^vel severely restricts the attraction of qualified personnel. 
(36, p. 69) 

The median compensation for full time classroom teachers in 1968-69 was es- 
timated at $4,388. United States teachers received a median compensation of 
$5,000; host country nationals received $2,700, and third country nationals re- 
ceived $4,200. Teachers in the American Republics had the lovyest median compen- 
sation Africa had the highest median compensation for U.S. teachers. (36, p. 67) 
The highest median compensation for U.S. teachers was in schools enrolling 100- 
199 students, (36, p. 67) Mannino concludes that salary levels for teachers must in- 
crease if the ASOS are to be competitive on the teacher market. (36, p. 69) 

McWhorter, in^^^pmmenting on the level of salaries in overseas schools, reports. 

There ire maYiy teachers and administrators w^iowill accept 
small salaries so that they may have the experience of living 
abroad, (h general however, the employment and retention of 
efficient teachers must be aQcomplished by salaries that are 
commensurate with the service^-'tRSy^, render, adequate to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of living and comparable to 
salaries paid employees in other^occupitions and professions 
in the area. (39, p. 109) ' ^' - 

McGugan comments on the compensation paid in the 44 ASOS in Latin America. 
The salaries and. other benefits provided by each school are 
different and as yet no school has developed a plan for teacher 
remuneration which takes into account the level and recency 
of training, nor adequately treats the problem of equal pay for 
equal work. (38, p. 4-27) 



Fox reports teachcjr salaries in accredited vs non-accredited schools m Latin 
America in Table 3; 



TABLE 3. - Teacher Compensation in Accredited and Non-Accredited Schools - 
^ ' 1969 



Status 




No. of 
Schools 


Highest 
Teach ei" 


Lowest 
Teacher^. 


Average 
Teacher/ 


Accredited 




23 


" $6494.04 


$2141.57 


$4270. if 


Non-accredited 




20 


4975.70 


1163.50 


2907.40 



Clearly, accreditation improves the lot for the teacher. 

McWhorter comments on th<j^ -salary discrepancies between imported and locally 
hired teachers. 

Generally, the imported U.S. teacher is paid more tharr the 
J locally laired teacher with the same degree. In the four ASOS 
O ' imported teachers are paid $1658 to $2943 ' 



ployees in the host country in 65 percent of the'ASOS. Thirty-nine directors re^ * 
ported' that the salary level severely restricts the attraction of qualified personnel. 
•(36, p. 69) > . . 

■ ^ The median compensation for full time classroom teachers in 1968-69 was es- 
timated at $4,388. United States teachers received a median compensation of 
$5,000; host country nationals received $2,700, and third country nationals re- 
ceived $4,200. Teachers In the American Republics had the lowest median compen- 
sation. Africa had the highest median compensation fof U.S. teachers. (36, p. 67) 
The highest median compensation for teachers was in schools enrolling lOO-"^ 
199 students. (36, p. 67) Mannino concludes that salary levels for teachers must in- 
crease if the ASOS are to be competitive on the teacher market. (3^, p. 69) 

McWhorter, In commenting on the level of salaries In over^seas schools, reports: 

There are many teachers and administrators who will accept 
small salaries so that they may have the experience of Jiving 
abroad. In general however, the employment and retention of , , 
efficient teachers must be accomplished by salaries that are 
commensurate with the services they render, adequate to 
maintain a satrsia^tory standard of living, and comparable to - ^ 
salaries paid employees in other occupations and professions 
in the area.* (39, p. 109) 

McGugan comments on the compensation p^id in the 44 ASOS In Latin America. 
The salaries and. other benefits provided by each school are 
dlffer^t and as yet no school has developed a plan for teacher 
remuneration which takes inta account the level and recency 
draining, nor adequately treats the problem of equal pay for 
equal work. (38, p. 4-27) 

« 

' Fox reports teacher salaries in accredited vs n on -accredited schools in Latin 
America in Table 3. 

TABLE 3. - Teacher Compensation \x\ Accredited and Non-Accredited Schools - 
1969 



^ No. of Highest^ Lowest Average 

^^^^"^ Schools Teacher Teacher Teacher 



Accredited 23 . $6494.04 $2141.57 $4270.17 

Non-atcredited 20 4975.70 1163.50 2907.40 
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Clearly, accreditation improves the lot for the teacher. 

McWhorter comment;^ on th(? salary discrepancies between Imported and locally 
hired teachers. 

Generally, the Imported U.S. teacher is paid more thap the 
locally hired teacher with the same degree. In the four ASOS 
in Venezuela, imported teachers are paid $1658 to $2943 
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more than locally employed teachers with the same degree. In , - 
addition to saJary, imported teacheVThave round-trip trans- 
portation paidjand are reimbursed for all\other expenses in- 
curred in makl«sl^the move. (39, p. 1 16) ^ 

He also reports that ''national teachers are employed by most schools to teach 
Spanish and are generally paid less than either the imported or locally employed 
U.S. teacher." (39, p. 117) 

McGugan reinforces this observation with respect to all of the ASOS in Latin 
America. Although host country and third country nationals are paid less than U.S. 
teachers, they arc 

frequently paid more than they would receive if they taught 
elsewhere (In the host country). Dependent wives are fre- 
quafltly paid less than teachers contracted from the United 
Sj(at til Contract teachers are frequently paid more, but are 
^ attuall/sable. to purchase less because much of their salary 
must go iK^p direct living costs such as food and housing. 
(38, p.4.27r\ 

McWhorter comparelci compensation characteristics ofthe overseas schools In 
Venezuela and the ASOS in Colombia. The greatest difference was apparent in 
salanes. While the average U.S. teacher's salary In the four community schools in 
Venezuela was $7,380, the highest salary paid to arty teacher in the Colombian 
ASOS was $7,406. (39, p. 130) (This study was conducted In 1967) The four com- 
munity schools in Venezuela and the ASOS in Colombia have several salary schedule 
characteristics In common. 

1. ' They all generally pay imported teachers more than locally hired teachers 
with the same qualifications. 

2*. They pay U.S. trained teachers more than locally trained teachers. 

3. They provide increments for experience and advanced degrees. 

4. They have sick leave provislons^^, p. 130) 

NfcGuga'n-reports that the five ASpb In Latin America that have been designated 
U^S Government sponsored schooTs have salary ranges for^full time teachers from, 
less than $2,000 to over $10,000. (38, p. 4-26) 

McGugan found that financial support to attract and retain professional per- 
sonnel varied widely In the five USGSS in Latin America and "support for fringe 
benefits was inadequate or non-existrent." (38, p. 5/15)^ 

McGugan also suggested one of the guidelines. for judging the "adequacy" of 
overseas- schools that, 

the school should provfde for such conditions of employment 
as will* make possible the employment and retention of the 
professional personnel necessary to Its prdgram. ^ . 
This implies the responsibility for providing a good teaching 
environment, adequate compensation, community status as a 
professional and opportunities for professional advancement, 
(39, p. 4-26) 

Mannino reports the compensation earned by school heads in ASOS by geographic 
region. He indicated that "compensation for school heads varied markedly in 1968- 
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69," Twenty percent earned less than $8,000 and 12 percent earned more than 
$20,000. The median was $12,300. He rema/ked that. 

Whereas the teachers In the overseas schools clearly were 
underpaid In relation to salary payments for comparable 
training, experience and assignment in the U.S., compensation 
for school heads was not out of line with connparable positions 
in the U,S. (36, p. 91) 

He also reports the compensation earned by administrators other than school heads 
m ASOS by geographic region. These administrators appear to be compensated 
fairly with a median of $9,2.50. (36, p. 96) Mannino concludes: 

It would seem reasonable to infer that the overseas teachers in 
1968-^9 were underpaid in relation both to school directors 
and to second echelon administrators.,(36, p. 94) 
Roth's survey of 98 directors of accredited overseas schools also reports ad- 
ministrative salaries. (It should be kept in mind that this study included company 
corporate and D.O.D. schools as well as ASOS,) Roth found that 45.9 percent of 
the admmistrators earned between $1 3,000 and $17,999. Sixty -two percent earned 
between $13,000 and .$22,999. (58, p. 13) 

Scaquist reports the salary range for administrators in the seven ASOS in Col- 
ombia and Haiti. Salaries ranged in 1967-68 from over $15,000 to under $4,000. 
The highest paid chief administrator (Bogota) receives over twice as mudi as the 
lowest- paid chief admiriistrator (Qrtegena). Three of the top positions are in the 
same step: $10,000 to $11,999 and five of the seven schools pay the chief ad- 
ministrator or principals between $1 0,000 and $ 1 4,000. (91 , p. 82) 
McWhorter reports: 

Administrators in Venezuela are paid on the average twice as 
much as teachers. This wide discrepancy in pay reflects the 
thinking of most corrtrolling groups that the best way to de- 
velop continuity in the schools is through the chief school 
administrator. . The high salary In part is designed to assure 
their continuous service for many years. (39, p. 1 1 7) ' 

Man nine's refiort' of compensation of administrators defined compensation ^s 
equaling salary plus allowances. .(36, p. 96) He further defines fringe benefits as, 

not limited to salary in every instance, and may include sub- 
sistence In lieu of salary to U.S. teachers recruited^rom 
another ASOS. ^ . ' 

Thirty-five per cent of ASOS.schools studied by King in 1967- 
68 provided free housing or housing allowances for U.S. 
teachers in that year. (36, p. 1 19) 

Roth's study reports the percentage of school heads who received the following 
fringe benefits: 



Home leave 76.5% » ' Hospitalization 51. qo/^ 

, 75.50^ Provision for furniture 48*0% 



Moving expenses 70.4% Pension plan 46 9% 



RetJ^iment * 61.2% 



(58, p. 13) 



McGugan comflfwits on community status as an aspect of the schools* fringe 
benefits. . 

e Community status of teachers is uneven. The national and 
third country national teacher normally has community status 
based on factors other than teaching. This is true of dependent 
.N^ives as well since they derive their community status largely 
through their employment status rather than their .own/ 

The contract teacher usuajly finds it difficult to fit into the^ 
national community because of barriers of language, closed 
society factors, and such, and fintis it equally difficult to fit 
, » into the U.S. community because of economic barriers.' , 
(38, p. 4-27) ^ - • 

McWhorter reports that the four comrpunity schools iii Venezuela have th'e 
following fringe benefits: 

, Salary schedufe ; All four sch9o1s 

Provision for experience - \ All four schools 

Provision for advanced degree ' All four schools 

Provision for merit pay One school 

' Written con^rart . All four schools 

' Provision.for sick- leave » All four s(fhools' 

Provision for professional leave ^ , All four schools 

Provision for personal leave Two schools 

» - - . (39,p.Vl2-ri3). 

Orr and Seaquist's survey of thcASOS in Colombia and fjaiti provide some 
summary Information on the recruitment of administrative and Jteaching personnel 
for the overseas schools. 

Recent developments hav.e improved the prospects for re-' 
cruiting administrative personnel of high quality in the over- 
seas schools. Increased involvenhent in international education 
by the local schools through -the 0/OS pr'ojccts and The 
^ University tf Alabama assistance program have expanded the 
fiel3 from which leadership can be recruited and selected. 

Projects such as ^the school-to-school program, under 0/0^ 
^ ^sponsorship also offer opportunities for administrative" ex- 
changes with benefits reali.zed by both the overseas sch^ools and 
the participating local United States school system. 

Ultimately the schools themselves may prove a.ble to identify 
.^^ -vaftd tOjgtoj^op a considerable proportion of their educational, 
leadersfiiipnrhe participation of staff members in the decislbn- 
making processes Jn the ^choqjs should ^fford leadership ex- 
pefiences^to people with an involvement in the.schools, and " 
" ' may prove to be a most productive source of administrative 
Nprospects. 

' The professional staffs of (he bipdtional .schools are acquireS^^ 
fromvarious sources: (1) Local National teachers of the native^W^ 
language who may be bilingual. National teachers, of subject ^ 
areas or grades who are bilingual and are trained in a National 
'^4 school of education; Arriericdn wives of Artierican businessmen 
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of Nationals. These wives are most often college trained and 
sometimes are former teachers. (2) United States teachers who 
are found in the States are invariably college trained and are 
often experienced. (3) Third country - many binational 
schools have teachers who are third country Nationals. Often 
the teachers from this source have language skills or other 
specialized training that is of special value to the school. 

For the teachers that are sought outside the host country^ 
special considerations must be made regarding travel, settle- 
ment costs, currency exchange, language problems, work 
permits or licensing, necessary health precautions, and the 
local culture and customs. Failure to provide the neophyte 
teacher with adequate attention in any of these points can 
result in confusion and dissatisfaction. ^ 

It should be obvious that complete details concerning a posi- 
tion must be given to a prospective teacher before he leaves his 
home if the term of employment is to be satisfactory. In doing 
thi$ the overseas school must take the initiative and volunteer 
the necessary information since in many cases the person who 
has never been outside of his home country does not know 
^hat questions to ask and as a result is either naively, confident 
or unjustifiably fearful. Full and frank communication be- 
tween the employing school and the prospective teacher is a 
fundamental necessity to satisfactory teacher service. 

There are various means through which the schools make con- 
tact^with prospective teachers. Many are hired because some 
person already in the overseas community knows someone at 
home who is interested. Others are found through the Office 
of Overseas Schools in the United States State Departmentand 
still others are recruited by the international Schools Service. 

Probably most teachers who teach overseas are located by the 
school superintendents whJo make periodic business trips to the 
' United States and do recnuiting for their own and neighboring 
schools. 

A regional superintendency which has loosely grouped the 
schools at Barranquilla, Cartagena and Medellinhas done much 
of the recruiting for the three schools for the past two years. 
If this proves to be successful, other schools may 'desire to ex- 
plore the feasibility of such an interVnediate unit. 

Another source of teaching personnel is the Schooko-School 
project whicjn couples overseas schools with schools in the. 
States. Numerous mutual benefits are derived from this re- 
lationship, one of wjiich is exchange of teachers. Teachers in 
the United States schools generally are exchanged fora^cmes- 
ter or a year and are enriched by the experience. As teachers 
become acquainted with the overseas opportunities, recruit- 
ment for the schools is made easier. 

. . .all the schools (in the Association) give their 'teachers a 
written contract, and most of them stipulate that return pas- 
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sage to the point of origin in the United States will be paid 
only after the completion of two years of work. If the teacher 
resigns, is dismissed, or if theone-year contract is not renewed, 
the teacher must pay for his own return passage. Since the 
school is usually obligated to the host country to guarantee 
the teacher's return to his honne, most of the schools hold 
back a portion of the salary that will cover this cost. Whether 
or not such action on the part of the school is legal has yet to 
be determined. 

. . .The need to raise all salaries io a reasonable level, in addi- 
tion to meeting rising living costs, poses subrantial financial 
responsibilities for the schools. Moreover, t^e decision to pro- 
vide quality education must result in the determination to, 
support adequate faculty salaries. In tKe search for excellence, 
provision of satisfactory salaries at the staff as well as the ad- 
ministrative level is imperative. 

Benefits to teachers must be viewed as another means of 
achieving faculty quality. Benefits which provide additional 
reasons for accepting appointment to the st^f promote effec- 
tive recruiting. In addition, benefits may help teachers to 
adapt to a new living environment effectively and result in a 
more productive staff. The proposed program in Barranquilla 
for a car allowance, as an example, is an exceptional under- 
taking, and while all schools can not emulate this in terms of 
the size of the behefit, all can search for ways to make it clear 
that the staff is held in high esteem and that their skilfs and 
effort are highly valued. It must be remembered that staff 
members may have forfeited insurance, pension, social security 
and similar benefits to work in the binational schools. 



Mannino also summarizes the recruitment and retention problems: 

Too many schools are not attracting orrecruitingaccomplished 
"change agents'* among their key administrative and teaching 
staffs. Moreover, the turnover among qualified administrators 
and teachers approaches 50% annually. No systematic program 
of institutional reform or instructional innovation can be built 
on that soft a personnel base. (36, p. 114) 

Given the problems of recruiting and retaining teachers it would be logical to 
assume that teachers may often be assigned to teach outside their major area of 
preparation. This was found to be true for language teachers in the eight ASOS in 
Latin America surveyed by Fraser which shows utilization of language staff in these 
schools in Table 4. 



(52, p. 39-^3) 





TABLE 4. - Language Staff JJftilization in Eight ASOS in Latin America, 1970 



School \* 


English • 


,J\J Ckl 1131 1 


Othpr 


% of all 
tmpioyeu 


% teaching in 
Area of Prep. 


Barranquiiia 


18 


6 


2 


' 67% 


64% 


Bogota 


32 


16 


0 


62% 


\jsj /v 


aii , 


% 24 


9 


0 


85% 


79% 


Cartagena 


• 8 


3 


0 


61% 


71% 


Guatemala 




21 


1 


42% 


50% 


Mexico City 


48 


36 


2 


63% 


78% 


Puebia 


24- 


30 


0 


40% 


28% 


Santo Domingo 


17 


7 


1 


59% 


64% 



ThQ percentage of teachers responsible for language instruction ranges from 40% to 
85% with a mean of 60%. The proportion of English to Spanish language teachers ' 
employed is indicative of the program emphasis given to each language. In equal 
time programs the proportion is nearly one to one, but in unequal time programs*, 
English language responsibility predominates from 3 to 1 to 7 to I.The percentage 
of teachers who are actually teaching in their area of m^jor preparation ranges from 
28 percent to 78 percent with a mean of 62 percent. (20, p. 156-157) 

The problems of recruiting well qualified teachers makes the suggestion of utili- 
zation of differentiated staffing in ASOS highly appropriate. Tudor has developed a 
model for implementation of differentiated staffing in the American School Foun- 
tiation in Mexico City. 'Mt provides a plan for effectively utilizing teacher compe- 
tencies'^ which is crucial when the supply is limited, salaries are low and effective 
teachers are hard to find. The concept also provides more individualization by ex- 
tending the teacher's skills through use of a teaching team. The composition of the 
teaching team includes: (1) professional certified teachers, (2) student teachers/ 
interns, (3) clerical personnel, and (4) non-professional teacher aides. The inclusion 
of the career ladder aspect of differentiated staffing provides the vehicle for on-the- 
job training of National teachers. (68, p. 72) 

Sonie ASOS are attempting to upgrade their professional improvement programs 
and utilize them as an aspect of teacher benefits in an effort to attract qtialified per- 
sonnel. The Association of Binational Schools in Colombia ha^rte function to 
combine efforts to improve the quality of the professional staffs. The Association 
enabJes the schools to provide greater variety of methods of staff improvementlhan 
one school alone would have. (39, p. 139) The Association has a long term con- 
tract with The University of Alabama funded by the A/OS providing for; (1 ) Grad- 
uate courses leading to a Master's degree, (2) Consultative services, (3) Student 
teacher assignments, and (4) General assistance in materials, curriculum planning, 
guidance and counseling, ^nd testing and evaluation. (39, p. 138) The University of 
Alabama has also established a similar relationship with the ASOS in Ecuador, Iran, 
Madrid, and Mexico City. 

Seaquist reports that 45 teachers in seven Colom'bian Association ASOS took 
^ advanced courses for graduate credit conducted on-site. "This signifies an upgrading 
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of professional staffs that can result in better instruction. As administrators and 
board members realize the advantages for the students that must accrue from such 
staff improvement, it seerDs inevitable that the numbers of teachers taking graduate 
courses will increase." (91 , p. 218) 

Another advantage of theuse of an association of ASOS is reported by McWhorter. 
. . .sharing personnel by association schools provides oppor- 
tunities to broaden individual school programs and teachers 
skills and experience. (39, p. 1 38) 

McWhorter also reports the comparison of professional improvement programs in 
Colombia and Venezuela. He comments that: ^ 

Venezuelan schools make a greater eff<?l't to improve staff 
through the use of school/cc^tounity studio and curriculum . 
committees than Colombian schools. (39, p. 139) ^ 

Mannino reports that several schools "are attempting to retrain host country 
, ^nationals for ASOS teaching and other professional positions in an effort to. (l) ob- 
^tain and retrain quality teachers, and (2) counter the effects of the high rate of 
turnover among U.S. teachers. (36, p. 203) An'exampTe of this effort is the special 
"diploma" program for Mexican normalistas employed by the American School 
Foundation in Mexico City. The program invofves completion of 45 credit hours of 
educational training at Michigan State University. (36, p. 218) School-to-School 
proiects have aided in improving professional. staffs. More than 20 non-American 
teachers in ASOS were in the first group of School-to-School project teachers serv- 
ing in U,S. ^hool systems, observing and teaching, and attending college and 
university courses. (35, p, 12) ^ ^ 

Counce's study of the effectiveness of School-to-School projects reported the 
following opinions of both overseas and stateside respondents: 

' * ^ . 

1. Involvement of teachers in overseas teaching experience had promoted 

individual understanding and knowledge necessary to quality performance 
in teaching. (94 percent positive) 

2. Exchange of human resources has been successful. (83 percent positive: 
88% stateside, 78% overseas) 

3. School to-School experiences have helped host country teachers be more 
effective in their teaching-learning experiences. (79 percent positive) 

4. School to-SchuoI projects have improved relationships between host 
country teachers and North American teachers. (78 percent positive) 

5. There was evidence of better attitudes toward the U.S. education by host 
country teachers. (74 percent positive) (92, p. 103-104) 

Counte concludes that "more needs to be done in. allowing teachers from the 
overseas schools more experience in the stateside system." (92, p. 104) 

Henken (1966), Williams (1965), Allar (1969), Israel (1967), and Bolger (1967) 
conducted personnel studies with some implications for some ASOS. 

Henken (1966) investigated role conflict of teachers in an overseas technical 
assbtance program. The study Examined the relation of self role conflict and con- 
flict resulting Uovrt perceptual differences in role expectations to iob satisfaction 
and job effectiveness. Subjects were 28 American teachers in the Northern Nigerian 
-J^^acher Education Project. The data gathered on each teacher included 
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1 ) the principars definition of the teacher's role ^ 

2) teacher's pef*ceptlon of principars expectations 

3) teacher's expression of his needs 

4) teacher's evaluation of his satisfaction and effectiveness 

5) principal/central office rating of teacher's effectiveness 

6) descriptive information on each teacher 

The studv found no relationship between the two conflict indices and either job 
satisfaction of self-rated effectiveness. Age, sex, and experience were also not re- 
lated. Other findings incli^ded: ^ 

1 . There wasa significant relation between needs and defined role and marital 
status; unmarried teachers had higher self-role conflict. 

2/ There was evidence of high disagreement between teacher's self rating and 
the principal's rating of effectiveness. 

3. There was high correlation between job satisfaction scores and self-rated 
effectiveness scores. 

4. There was a significant relation between the self rating of job satisfaction 
and effectiveness and age and experience; the older, more experienced 
teachers saw themselves as more effective and were more satisfied with 
ttieir overseas assignment than the younger, less experienced. 

Williams (1965) did an exploratory study of some of the factors that influenced 
selected teachers in becoming interested and involved in the area of international 
understanding. He found that personal contact with a professor or someone else 
who was vitally interested was the greatest influential factor, course work had little 
or no Influence whatsoever. 

Ferguson (1969) conducted a study of international hostility and related atti- 
tudes of prospective secondary school teachers. Subjects were graduating senior 
students in colleges of education. Using questionnaires and interviews, reported 
attitudes and knowledge about other nations were elicited. The author concluded 
that the evidence failed to support the argument that teacher education programs 
meaniagfully influence international attitudes. He found also that there was a social 
factor related to generalized hostility, students believed they had the most knowl- 
edge about the nations toward which they had the most hostility. 

A study conducted by Allar (1969) surveyed colleges and universities throughout 
the country for information concerning teacher education programs having any 
type of training in International education fqr elementary teachers. The study 
elicited information on the type and effectiveness of the international education 
experiences offered. While more respondents reported that they believed that 
direct, personal contact with a foreign culture was the most effective type of 
activity for training teachers to teach for international understanding, they con- 
sidered ft an unfeasible method due to costs and unmanageability. Seminars and 
institute activities on international education were considered the most effective 
manageable methods for training in international understandmg. Courses were the 
type of experience offered most frequently. 

B, L Israel (1967) Investigated the relationship between teachers', attitudes to- 
ward minority groups and their effectiveness as teachers of urban disadvantaged 
children. The study assessed whether teachers judged most competent by theic 
principals expressed attitudes reflecting mori favorable dispositions toward minor- 
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ity, ethnic and racial groups than teachers judged least compeient. The instrument 
used was the Faunce Culturally Disadvantaged Questionnaire. Significant difference 
was obtained on 40 of the'l86 items between the Highly Competent and Least 
Competent teachers. Many were directfy related to age, teaching experience and 
family backgrpund. The two most significant variables that differentiated between 
IFie two groups were the educational level and occupational level of the teacher's 
father. Other findings and their4jmplications included: 

1. The princip^als (who had judged the competence of the teachers) had 
62.5% agreement in attitudes with the teachers judged as Highly Compe- 
tent which would implv thai principals tended to judge'as competent those 
teachers with attitudes most similar to their own. 

2. Over^half of the teachers judged as Least Competent expressed the desire 
to be teaching elsewhere and would rather riot be teaching culturally dis- 
advantaged children. 

3. All teachers lacked knowledge of educa^tional sociology, the culture of 
ethnic minorities, creativity and^upil griental hygieiie. However, those 
judged Highly Competent had a better understanding of the culture of the 

- disadvantaged child. They were more aware of the patterns of living in the 
sub-culture^and viewed their students with greater empathy. «^ 

Israel recommended attitudinal screening uf prospective teachers of disadvantaged 
children and a more intensive effort to assign teachers with positive attitudes and 
greater understanding tc/elementary schools in disadvantaged areas. 

Bolger (1967) investigated, in a' well-controlled manner, the effects of two 
levels of bilingual fluency of teachers un science achievement in a bilingual science 
program. The two levels of fluency were. 1 ) fluent in Spanish and English, 2) Spanish 
language oriented, familiar with the language but not fluent. Students were tested 
with standardized measures. Analysis of results was controlled for science ability 
and for bilingual dominance of the student, but was not controlled for use of 
Spanish outside school. Bolger found that students of Hispanic background had 
higher science achievement in the bilingual program only with the fluent teacher. 
He recommended that bilingual programs be staffed only by fluent Spanish speakers. 



PUPILS 

VIGNETTE 

Eugene Row: Bilingualist and Avi^fbge Student 

At the age of four, Gene Row spoke nO Arabic and his parents spoke only 
English. During nursery and kindergarten, one third of his classmates spoke only 
Arabic and half spoke English, and the others spoke six other languages. The school 
program was structured to create bilingualism in Arabic and English. Gene was an 
average student with normal learning abllity. 

By the time Gene was six, he was pursuing a school day equally divided ir^to 
instructional components in Arabic and English. He was also translating for his 
parents' with the maid. His parents ahd visitors to the school tended to believe that 
he was very bright <(thcy certainly hadn't learned Arabic*after a few years). 

The only thing that puzzled the visitors was that all of the children in Gene's 
class became bilingual with no particular effort. 
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'VIGNETTE . ^ , ' ' 

Connie Brecke)': Cross-Cultural Model ' » . ^ " « 

Connie was fluent ln*tvfe languages and ppssessed a certain wisdom unusual fo/ 
anyone, particularly for one whp was sixteen. She had attended an ASOS whfch 
was average and had studied no more or no less than average students study in 
average schools. Connie at an early age began to observe that many of her fellow 
studefits and their parents "marched to a different drummer." Their cultui"e, dress, 
beliefs, values and other characteristics often differed from >Vhat she had known. 
Her teacher often* discussed \Yith.her class that peoples with different cultures could 
not only leafrn from each other but could also understand a contrasting or different 
belief or value against whic^tHh^y could test their own beliefs. Connie frequently 
thought abqiK what she believed and why she believed it. She viewed differences §s 
opportunities to learn. The major puzzle she couldn't unravel was why some of her 
classmates- seemed to equate "different" with "b^'d'^^but of course she had not met 
,their parents pr former teachers so she couldn't understand the conditions that 
created ethnocentric behaviorl Her wisdom grew, however, as she observed that 
many of these very salrie'children changed when exposed to a variety of differences 
which were simply different not good or bad. 

Connie was a source of pride tg her parents dttd to her teachers. Of greatest im^ 
pprtance, hoWe>^r, was that Connie had pride in her own heritage and beliefs, based 
on understanding tijem and not oh the degradation of others who w^ere different. 

Premises ^ ' 

.The Jollowin"^ premises relate ,to the Pupil category in the research matrix. 

Pcemise: Pupils in,the tygical'ASOS represent a cross section of the 
pupil population and -even though generally from a\igher 
economic.*background, their aplftudes will not vary signifi- 
<;antly from the pupil population in atypical suburban U.S. 
school therefore eacfj/ABOS should assure that program de- 
' ' sign is consistent with tne educational needs of the chjidren 
and youth it serves ajie not fpr an idealized pupil popula- 
tion. One may expect children to be one standard deviation 
above the mean on standardized tests,of scholastic aptitude 
when*their parents as a group are well educated, above' 
average people. 

For examples: (1^ mosX ASO'S operate a^ quasi-public schools and admit pupils with 
little attention to aptitude, *(2), the ASOS which establishes itself as an exclusive 
private school probably fails. tc^meet^the criteria established for eligibility as an 
. — ASOS, (3) there is a fallacious tendency to assume that a school supported by 
tuition is of higher quality than a tax suppoUed one in the U.S., in fact many 
private schools in the U.S. operate at a lower per pupil expenditure for instruction 
than do public s'chools in hi^h income areas, and (4) extra-ordinary but necessary 
operating expenses for non-instrUctional purposes in the typical ASOS reduce in- 
come available for instruction. ^ , • ■ 

Premise: Graduates of the ASOS are assured the opportunity to pur- 
sue post-secondary education in the U.S. for all practical * 
purposes; however, aptitude and achievement continue as 
significant factors in admissiorl to. many institutions of 
higher education. 
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For^xam^lcs. (1) In the U^S'.^ most junidr antf community cglleges aryi some fouri> 
year colleges have opeo door admission policies, (5) some iTnivecsitiesTiave Irfc^erj^l 

.admissions policies but high failure rates, (3^ any high school graduate <;ani avail 
hipns.clf o/ an opportunity for post-secondyy education >ho^ev^r,Jhi? fittdf the 
insl^ttution iq the pupil is a vital /unctiv)n for wfiich specialfzed'-schoolpersonnel are 

^nisedcd, and 1(4) results of tests of scholastic aptlt^idfi,,as*such', dd not reflect jb|t A 

• schdol Is providing either a supcrio/^r an inferior education arid implying th^t the 

• school is^ resf?onsibte - one way or. tfte other - for- such scenes isfint^irectu^ly (lis- 
honcst as w^H as Inaccurate. a " \* , ' 

- • V . V •; ■.' .-^ . ^ *• 

Conspectus of Research , * * , , , 

• Five studje^ investigated aspects of ASOS pupil behavior SeYePai43ft*<er studies 
texamined.the behavior of pupils in bilingual, c^r ^icuitural pjograms/ * « 

Krajewsl^i.(l?69) investigated the retetio'nship between overseav6ChoQl exptr^i- 
cnc^ and subsequent* ^cad^Tnic ad)AJstment to^cojlege in the United Sta'tes.^His 
' studpnt^ population l^alfone year.or.mpre^overse^s secondary schooling and wefre = 
grouped eccordirtg to the spon^orshy>^orttfeir^p^rentSf;(1) CJe^artnrent of Defense, 
*^2) IVfi^ionary, (3) Business, an^ (4) Feder'a'l Goyernment-eij^ili^ti^ Academk.ad- ' 

• justmenf -was mea^ur^ by Ihe e^Ment of congruence oi; corri^!^t|on bStWeen student 

" self-'concept'concexn^n&^^c^^®"^'^ abllitie^^ anid"'a«p?rStions ^Ahe reallties-o? past • 
.and present acad.errrie achievement (the kadeStfiicTecord).'iiie.flrTdiff^ 
nh^fgur^sponsorshipVo^PS Wlud^d^^ ' * • / 
M) For stu^ftls in the DOD g/oup, th&f^ \^as Httie if.any corr^^tion , . 
between (he ^cts pf the academic fe&cqrd*and ihd perceptions'ot ' 
^ academic abrlities. S"he a5piratioV)s4ptl,s^;lf-cancept significarttly * ^ 
exceeded the r^dord of aefiTevMtfent. « * • ' ^ ' * 

2) Students in the Mrs^ion^ry grotg? w^!/e^t|^e highest achievers of the - ^ / 
' 'four groups but had the^lowest a^piratHbns,ahd $elf-concepts. 

3) Students* in the Business=sp6nsored group were essentially similar 
to the*DOD group but had .the Ibwest recor;ds o^achieverherft and 
had high asp i rational and perceptual jevels. \ . 

4) The federal-Civilian group appe'ared to be the mpst adjusted of 
the four groups.^ There was relative balance between the facts of 
acadpmic record and perceptual and aspiratioqal levels.' ^ 

Gleason (1?70) analyzed social adiustm^pt patterns and indications of world- 
mmdedness of overseas-experienced American youth. Like the Krajewski study, 
sponsorship -of parents overseas Nvas the independent variable as well a^ the criteria 
for grouping the student subjects. All of' the 157 cpllege students in.the study met 
' the cnlerid of being American citizens, in dependent status while overseas, and had 
lived and studied abroad for at least one year, The subjects were sci-eened and sur- 
veyed With two questionnaires and 37 were Interviewed In-depth concerning the 
perceived effects of their overseas experiencQ. Responses lb questionnaires 'were 
submitted to the following analyses, frequency cuthits, preparation of contingency 
tables giving crossbreaks of fathers* overseas sponsorship and 5'5 dependent var'r- 
ablcs, and. a program for detecting interaction effects among optimal cornbinations 
of explanatqry variables. ' " ^ ' , 

General findings on the extent of overseas cxperierrce^or the four sponsorship 
^ -'oups were important tointerpretation of subsequent patterns of social adjustment 
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and indications of worldmindedness. Both missionary and business groups had an 
average overseas nay of five to ten years and had established a continuous, func- 
tional set of relationships with various segments of foreign spcieties. BothDODand 
Federal-Civilian groups had been overseas four to five years ori the average and 
while their.experiences were roughW comparable in some areaS, they, differed some- 
what from, the IVlissionary and Business groups. ■ ' . 

> A higher number of problems was reported by those living overseas from three to 
s^vfen years during gradfes 1-7. Changes in religious altitude, low income and living in 
more than four countries were associated with mor^ .fEported problem areas. 
Missionary students lived overseas for the longest period and reported the lowest 
family incom^y-Business students reported the most changes iti religious attitudes. 
A lower probl^n -total was associated with an annual family income of $11,000, ^n 
qverseas stay of less than two-years and moving less than three times while overseas 
DOD and Missionary students reported slightly less comrriitment to a specified re- 
ligious belief, while Federal-Civilian and Business students reported more of a 
change to- liberal' attitudes and practices. The most positive worldmind'edness 
responses were associated with the following conditions': (1) Living five to seven 
y^ars overseas during grades 1-7, (2) an extensive overseas stay during grades 1-7 
and living^five to six more years overseas during grades 8-13, (-2} preference for an 
established political p^rty rather than preference for 'no governance or inde- 
pendent, (4) an annual family income of less than $20,000, and (5J three or more 
moves overseas. , • • . . • - 

Another study, assessing worldmindedness attitudes among AS6S students was 
conducted 6y Beimler (1972) in the American School Foundation in Mexico City.- 
The study examines the relationships between cross-cultural interactions and re- 
ported attitudes of worldmindedness among- junior high school students in a 
binationai school setting. 

Malone (1966) conducted a comparative study of students' beliefs and knowl- 
edge concerning Latin America and the United States. The subjects in the study ' 
included students in several ASOS in Latin Am'erica and in a selected-public ^ihodl 
in the United States. The study utilized a questionnaire to survey the selected stu-" 
dents concerning topics of greatest understanding and misconcepti6ns about the 
united States and Latin Ameriea. Responses indicated that students in botKschool ' 
settings have only very general knowledge and fairly stereotypical beliefs about the' 
United States and Latin America. The author then made recommendations to foster 
international educational goals. The study also presented background information 
or> international education in general, aspects of Latin American culture andade- 
scrie^ion of U.S. assistance to Latin American countries. • 

Patterson (1960) made a comparison of the performancesof Mexican and Ameri- 
can children in an ASOS setting on measures of ability, .achievement and 
adjustment. Subjects were students in the American High School la Mexico City' 
and were tested with a variety of instruments. Some 6f the findings included ' 

1. Differences in ability between Mexican and American students were es^n-- 
tially related to English language,proficiency. . ' / ■ 

2. Over all there was no difference in total achievementfhWver, American 
students scored better in reading comprehension, verba\ tasks and-logical ' 
reasoning. ■ . 

3. There- was no significant difference on personal, adjustment m'easuVes. 

4. _ Mexican stu-lents found it more difficult to ddjXjst to the bmational sttiool 
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.setting. They tended to develop more nationality consciousness .which may 
^ *have inhibited the estafcilishmemof good peer relationships. 

5. Both Mexican and American students generally accepted the American 
High School; only one in fiye. reported arty evidence of dissatisfaction, 

6. Both Mexican and Amerfcan students were generally accepted by the stu- 
•dent body a whole; 65 percent reported attive participation in school 
activities^, ' . , 

7. Both Mexican and American students tended to choose their vocations 
fromlimited possibilities^ which may be afunction of socio.-economic class. 
The age at which the cho'ice was made was about thesamefor both^oups. 

A major aspect of Fraser's study (1970) involved the measurement of bilingual 
achievement of students in eight ASOS in Latin America in order to compare the 
outcomes of various types of bilingual programs. A total randomly selected sample 
of '678 students from grade's one through twelve was tested with the language- 
related instruments of the Cooperative Inter-American tests irt English and Spanish., 
Test sccJr^s, length of lime in the program and grades jn English ahd Spanish were 
utilized as vanables to deternr>ine whether significant separation could be obtained 
With disGriminant analysis between the major types of language program organiza- 
tions identified. Language program organizations- were differentiated b\ the anr>ount 
ofili^nieand the amount of instructional use given each language.. 

"Two patterns were identified at the elementary level equal time and use of both 
.languages, and unequal time and use with English predominant, piscriminant analy* 
SIS indicated that the outcomes of these two types of programs were significantly 
different to the .001 level in every case, and were different to the .0001 level of 
significance when subjects were grouped by native language. 

. Thre;p .organizational patterns were identified at the secondary level, equal time 
and u!>c of both languages, equal time and unequal use with Spanish predominant, 
and equal time and unequal use with English predominant^ discriminant analysis 
indicated significant difference in the outcomes of the three types to the .001 level 
and to the .0001 level of significance when subjects were grouped by native 
language. 

, Evidence of bilinguality was indicated by the amount of difference between the 
scores on Engli'sh and Spanish measures. The conclusions of the study included* 

1. When native language was not considered, programs incorporating equal 
Ume and use of both languages appeared most likely to produce bi- 
linguality, 

2. When results'-were controlled for native language, equal time and use pro- 
grams were most effective only for native English-speaking students Native 

* • Spanish speaking students in these programs had lower mean scores on 
English measures than students in other programs. 

3, ' Predominantly English language programs appeared to be more effective 

in producing t^ilinguality for native Spanish-speaking students at both t*he 
elementary and secondary levels'. However, native English-speakin^students 
in these ^programs had lower scores 6n Spanish measures than students in 
.'equal time programs. . 

4, Native Spanish-speaking students in programs with English predominant 
had higher mean scores on S-panish measures than native Spanish speakers 
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in both equal time and Spanish predominant programs'. 

One additional result wa> interesting in that it contradicted one of the cardinal 
principles of second .language teaching. In several schools, native Spanish-speakmg 
students began English reading instruction before learning to read in their native 
Spanish with little or no detrimental effect to Spanish or English language achieve- 
ment measures. In fact, this occurred in programs most associated with producing 
bilinguaiity for native Spanish speakers. Fraser commented that investigation of the 
social climate in these schools and particularly the status accorded each language in 
the school and home environments would most likely be helpful in explaining this 
result. 

Several other studies were found which explored pupil behavior in multi-cultural 
school environments In the United States. 

Beecher (1968) sought to determine the patterns of acceptance and rejection be- 
tween Puerto Rican and Negro students in Nevy York CFty. Three hypotheses were 
tested. _ 

1. That social distance was related to length of residence and residential prox- 
imity. Part of this hypothesis was supported. The Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale was administered and length of residence did correlate significantly 
with a ,397, but residential proximity did not appear to have a relation. 

2. That skin color was related to. socio-metric choices. This hypothesis was 
not supported. 

3. That when either group was in the minority, acceptance scores would be 
higher than when both were in the minority or in the majority . The reverse 
of this hypothesis was supported. 

Beecher concluded that "the social climate of the school environment rather than 
the variables measured was largely responsible for positive relationships between 
the two ethnic minorities in the sample." 

Parmee (1966) investigated the perceptions of personal and social problems by 
students of different ethnic backgrounds. The study analyzed problems reported by 
Mexican American, Anglo-^American and Negro students in terms of their relation- 
ship to ethnic or adolescent influences. The author concluded that the reported 
problems indicated participation in the large American adolescent culture as well as 
the culture of the ethnic group, and in fact, more problem areas reflected general 
adolescent concerns than ethnic differences. The most apparent ethnic differences 
were found in problems related to personality and self-concept. Negro and Mexican- 
American students reported low self-concept in terms of physical appearance, per- 
sonality assessment and estimation of ability. Mexican and Anglo students expressed 
the desire for social improvement, Anglos more so than Mexican. Negro students 
expressed the least number of problems, however, the effects of racial prejudice and 
soci'al rejection were evident in their responses. 

Plott (1967) analyzed the characteristics of Mexican-American and Anglo- 
American students who were participants in co-curricular activities. The study ex- 
amined the characteristics of school adjustment, school attendance, educational 
development^ijd^ic grades, pupil attitudes and physical characteristics of boys 
as factors of possmie difference between participants and non-participants in co- 
curricular activities. Findings were: 
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• in both equal-f/me and Spanish predominant programs. 

^. ' - ' ' . . ' 

'One additional result w3> interesting in that it contradicted one of the cardinal 
principles of second language teaching. In several schools, native Spanish-speaking 
students began English reading instruction before learning to read in'their native 
Spanish with (ittle or no detrimental effect to Spanish or English language achieve- 
nrient measures. In fact, this occurred in programs most associated with producing 
bilinguality for native Spanish speakers. Fraser commented that investigation of the 
social climate in these schools and particularly the status accorded each language m 
the schbol and^me environments would most likely be helpful in explaining this 
result. : '/ 

Several other studies were found which explored pupil behavjior in multi-cultural 
school environments in the United States. 

Beecher (1968) sought to determine the patterns of acceptance and rejection be- 
tween Puerto Rican and Negro students in New York City. Three hypotheses were 
tested. 

1 . That social distance was related to length of residence ancj, residential prox- 
imity. Part of this hypothesis was supported. The Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale was administered and length of residence did correlate significantly 
with a .397, but residential proximity ^did not appear tgf^ have a relation. 

2. That skin color was related to socio-metric choices. This hypothesis was 
not supported. ' ^ 

X That when either group was in th^ minority, acceptance Lores would be 
higher than when both were in the mipority or in the majority, The reverse 
of this hypothesis was supported. ^ 

Beecher concluded that ''the social climate of the school environment rather than 
the variables measured was largely responsible for positive relationships between 
the two ethnic minorities in the sample." \ 

Parmce (1966) investigated the perceptions of personal and social problems by 
students of different ethnic backgrounds. The study analyzed problems reported by 
Mexican-American, Anglo-American and Negro students in terms of their relation- 
ship to ethnic or adolescent, influences. The author concluded that the feported 
•problems indicated participation in the large American adolescent culture as well as 
the cultur^ of the ethnic group, and in fact, more problem areas reflected general 
adolescent concerns than ethnic differences. The most apparent ethnic differences 
were found in problems related to per^nality and self-concept. Negro and Mexican- 
American students reported low self-concept in terms of physical appearance, pef- 
sonality assessment and estimation of ability. Mexican and Anglo students expressed 
the desire for social improvement, Anglos more so than Mexilan. Negro students 
expressed the least number of problems, however, the effects of racial prejudice and 
social rejection were evident in their responses. 

c 

Plott (1967) analyzed the characteristics of Mexican-American and Anglo- 
American students who were participants in co-curricular activities. The study ex- 
amine;d the characteristics of school adjustment, school attendance, educational 
development, academic grades, pupil attitudes and physical characteristics of boys 
as factors of possible difference between participants and non-participants in co- 
curricular activities. Findings were: 
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1. Both Mexican-American and Anglo participants had better scores on the 
Iowa Test of Educational Development and had better academic grade 
averages than non-participants. 

2. Anglos had better scores on educational development measure, but the 
educationally advantaged did not do better on this measure than the 
educationally disadvantaged. * # 

3. There was no difference in physical characteristics between participants 
and non-participants. 

4. All groups were remarkably homogeneqjus on attitude measures. 

The author concluded that participants and non-participants in co-<;urricuiar activi- 
ties do not differ significantly in school attendance, on attitude and adjustment 
measures, or in physical characteristics. 



CHAPTER II 
THE RESEARCH MATRIX 

-INTRODUCTION 



This Research Matrix is designed to assist in identifying and categorizing research 
conducted concerning education as it relates to the American Sponsored Overseas 
School (ASOS). The matrix system was developed to serve as a guide to synthesize 
information available at the time of the study. 

The overseas schools are dynamic and of great interest to the student of inter- 
national affairs and of cross-cultural education. The serious reader may well use the 
matrix for an expanded taxonomy to classify the developing literature on a con- 
tinuing basis. * 

The use of this matrix and the value to the user should vary according to the 
purposes for which it is^uscd. For the person deeply interested or vitally concerned, 
it will be useful as a base and, a model for continuing study, adaptation, and 
expansion. For most readers, it will serve three major purposes: (1) to' provide a 
systematic analysis of research which has been accomplished and thus avoid unin- 
tended duplication, (2) to Identify voids in the existing research -base and there- 
, by assist polential researchers in adding to the existing literature, and (3) to provide 
a wealth of information for anyone concerned with' the topics covered. The latter 
should be of particular interest to board members, administrators, and teachers in 
the ASOS or contemplating involvement. 

CODING SYSTEM ' 

This matrix indicates the categories of information included by the author in his 
study. The following coding system has been developed in order to report the 
nature of the information within individual categories. 

The reporting code attempts to differentiate three types of information. These 
three are: (1) Statistical Data, (2) Descriptive/Historical Data,' and (3) Prescriptive/ 
^ Theoretical Data. Each type is described-pn the fpHowing page. 
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Statistical Data: This categorytncludes all quantified information that allows the 
author to compare and contrast populations using statistically analytic pro- 
cedures made possible by^ the utilization of standardized measurement scales. 
Examples mclude all experimental studies in which variables are manipulated 
and measurements taken, and all studies in which quantified information is 
statistically ahalyzed. 

Descriptive/Historical DaU: This category includes all studies which attempt to re- 
port an accurate picture of things as they are or were. Examples would include 
descriptions of programs, physical ptantsTorgaTTizattonat ^truaures-and the 
1^. Where several examples are compared, and differences are reported by 
• the author in a narrative commentary, such comparative studies would remain 
in the Descriptive/Historical category. However, aspects of comparative studies 
which have been t^uantified and for which measurable differences have been 
statistically analyzed, these aspects would be placed in the-5tatistical Data 
category. In"^ many instance5,'5tudie5 will include both types of data. The data 
are typed as sensitively as, possible, using the sub-categories of the matrix to 
permit various aspects of the study to be reported. 

Prescriptive/Theoretical Data: This type of data differs from that found in both the 
Statistical and Descriptive/Historical types' becaJise it deals with idealized 
concepts. Theoretical daU referred to in this typology incluSes models and 
conceptualizations of programs, such as generalized models of bilingual^ pro- 
grams and theoretical models such as organizational models, planning models, 
school/community interaction models and so on. These differ from descrip- 
tive 'studies in that they are generalized models from which specific examples 
may be expected to differ. Prescriptive data and theoretical data are com- 
plementary because they both deal with idealizations frorh which reality may 
be expected to depart. Prescriptive data largely takes the form of expressions 
by parties associated with the overseas schools on '*how things ought to be" 
in contrast with studies which focus on how things are./t 

Each of the three data types identified in the code is further divided into three 
levels for reporting data sensitivity. These levels are differentiated by the degree of 
control exercised byhhe author over the initiation, production and collection of 
data from which his study is drawn. While practices will vary in the different types 
of data, in each instance the most sensitive level ii considered to be data which th'e 
researching author selected for collection, exercised personal control over its collec- 
tion and can most reliably report. Each of the levels withi>i the three data types are 
described as follows: 

1. Statistical DaU: 

Level A. The author selected or developed ^he instruments with which quanti- 
fied data were collected, was responsible for establishing the condition's 
under which the instruments were adrtiinistered, and collected the re- 
sultant data for analysis. The author'was personally on site at the time 
of instrument administration. 

Level B. The author selected or.developed the data collecti'nginstruments and 
initiated their administration. However, he relied upon other personnel 
for implementation, and though he provided guidance, he did not exer- 
cise personal control over the data collection process. The author did 
assemble and analyze resultant data. 



Level C. The author did not exercise personal discretion in the selection of in- 
struments but s^cted data available from instruments administered^ 
previously for some other purpose. He did not initiate the original data 
colleaion process and so can only infer the conditions under which the 
data was collected. This level wogld include studies utilizing previously 
♦ taken measures, such as IQ scores, achievement test scores and other 
similar measures found in student records. 

2. Descriptive/Historical Data 

Level A. The auttior personally Qbserved the situations or conditions being 
described. He developed or selected the observational instruments and 
personally supervised, the collection of the observatiomal data. In the 
case of historical studies, the ai^thor utilized primary source documents, 
* tSUch as original records, correspondence, memoranda a^nd the like, or 
iITtef^ews with individuals having first-hand knowledge ' of past 
conditions. 



,evel B. The author selected or developed the instruments with which the in- 
formation was reported". Ho\^ever, he relied on other personnel to make 
the actual 'observations or report the information to him. Examples at 
this level would be studies Utilizing survey questionnaires, postal ques- 
tionnaires and interviews with involved personnel eliciting descriptive 
information. Historical studies at this level utilized summary reports 
and other materials prepared by involved personnel at th,e time or soon 
after the time being studied. 

Level C. The author utilized information for his study which had been pre- 
viously prepared for some other purpose. Examples of studies at this 
level would be those which utili^ied information collected by or for 
accreditation associations, previous studies. Office of Overseas Schools 
reports and other previously published materials and information. 
Historical studies at this Wei would be those utilizing previously pub- 
lished interpretative materials, such as dissertations, books, articles and 
other writings which present an interpretative view of the period being 
studied. 



3. Prescriptive/Theoretical Dau: 

Level A. The author developed the theoretical concepts, models, or prescrip- 
tions reported. He personally collected or supervised the collection of 
the observations and data on which the theoretical concept is based. 
The data was collected and assembled for the express purpose of the 
study. 

Level B. The author developed the theoretical concepts, models, or prescrip- 
tions reported, but he utilized as a basis for his study, information and 
previously published material and writings which had first been collected 
forv>ome other purpose. He did not initiate the collection of the data 
and so can only infer the conditions under whic^i it was first assembled. 

Level C. The author did not develop the theoretical concepts, models or pre- 
scriptions rcpuitcd, but his study consists of an explicatioii, translation, 
interpretation or clarification of theoretical concepts previously de- 
veloped. Modifications or applications of existing theoretical concepts 
to the overseas school context would be classified in this category. 
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REGIONAL CODE ^ 

In order to identify the geographic region in which the study was conducted, 
code number(s) in ,the column marked Region are used. The code numbers and 
corresponding regions follow: 

1 ' Far East 

2 Near EastVSouth Asia 

3 Africa 

4 ^ Eastern Europe . ^ 

5 Western Europe 

6 Mexico/Central America 

7 South America 

8 North America 

9 World 

Specific country designation 
Several authors treated more than one item which appears m the Research 
Matrix. Some items are treated in a tangential or minor way, and these are differ- 
entiated from maTqr treatment^by including the code number in parentheses. 

The preceding discussion of the matrix and coding system is simplified to facili- 
tate understanding and to accelerate the us^ of the matrix. 



1. Statistical Data 



•SIMPLIFIED CODING SYSTEM 



A. Standardized measurement * 

B. . Author-developed collecting instrument 
or process / 

C. Data already collected by someone else 

A. Direct observation or primary source 
documents 

B. Observations by others and previously 
reported information 

C. Use of information originally prepared for 
other purposes 

A. Author developed theoretical concepts, 
models, prescriptions, etc. on basis of 
data he collected- 

B. Author developed theoretical, , ^ 

etc. on basis of data others collected^ 

C. Author expanded or analyzed concepts, 
models, etc. developed by others 

REGION 

6. Mexico/Central America 

7. South Amei^ica 

8. North America 

9. World 

N. Specific country designation 

The following outline of topics included in the Rcseirch Matrix will facilitate the 
location of any single item. 1 ' 
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Descriptive/Historical 



3, Prescriptive/Theoretical 



( ) = Minor treatment 



1. Far East 

2. Near East/South Asia 

3. Africa 

4. Eastern Europe . 

5. Western Europe 
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MATRIX OUTLINE 



School Setting 

A. *jMacro-Societal Setting 



1. 


Geographic Factor's 


2. 


Family Structure 


3. 


Social Class Patterns 


A. 


Cultural/ Religious Orientation * 


5/ 


Enculturating Educational Practices' 


6. 


Host Country Economic Characteristics 


7. 


Host Country Political Profile 


8. 


Politicization Of Host Country Education 


9. 


Cross-Ci^ltural Studies: United States and Host Country 



B. Micro-.Societal Setting (School Clientele): • 

1. National Cultural Make-Up . * • 

2. Bilinguality' * . ^ ' 

3. Socio-Economic Characteristics * . 

4. Political Status in Host Country 
5/ Cros^-Cultural Attitudes 

6. Attitudes Toward Host Country Education 

J. Attitudes-World 'Citizenship 

8. Phifosophic/Religious Orientation 

9. Values Related to Education 

10*. School Community Relationships 

•School Institutionalization * ^ , 

A. ln$titutional Foundations 

1 . 'Origins and Historical Development 

2. Rationale for Development ■ 

' 3. Institutional Ownership, Governance, and Perpetuation 
4. Legal Status in Host Country Government Relationship * 
'5. Parameters, of Activity: Accrediting Associations Relations, and 



so forth' 



B. 



Institutional Purpose 



1 . Philosophy and Objectives 

2. Policy Development 



C. 



, Sources of Support 



1. 
2. 



Client Derived 

By External Sources 




D. Inter-lnslilulional Relationships 

< 

' Regional Accrediting Associations 
2. Cbnsortia 
^3. U.S. Schools 

4. Host National Schools 
• * 5. Universities 

• 6. U. S. Gover-{i(^ent 

c 

HI. " School Organization and Administration 
. A. Administrative Structure* 

1 . Executive 

2. Supervisory 

3. instructional Division 
*4. Anctllary Divlsiqns 

^ B. AdtninistraYive Mode 
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C. Administrative Functions 

^ - * ^ - ' 

• 1. * Planning . , ^ 
2.. Fhfiancial Management ' 

3. Recruitment, Selection and Assessment of Personnel . 

4. Pupil Selection -and Adm'ission r 

• 5. • Program Evaluative * * 

6. DevelopTnent of Financial Resources 

7. Personnel Improvement ' 

8. Physical Plant Development 

9. Physica,! Plant Maintenance 

5 

D. Provisioi;K6f Supportive Services 



1. 
.2. 
3. 



(^oljnseling and Guidarrcc 
Testing and Evaluation 
^ Trinsportatibn 



IV. School Program 



CiKriculunQ and Instruction 



1 . Curriculum Develdpmcnt 

2. Curriclilunri Organization 

3. Program Objectives 

4. ' Cognitive Content ' 

5. Affective Content 

6. Psychomotor Content 

7. , Instructional Resources 

8. Characteristics of Instruction 

9. • Instructional Objectives 

10. Curriculum Evaluation and Assessment 
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1 1 . Co-Currlcular Activities 
M. Curriculum Models 

•B. Related Literature 

1. Bi/Multl-Llngual Education ^ 

2. Bi/Multj-Cultura) Education 

3. Teaching English as Second Language 

4. Other Second Language Teaching 
Advantages and Implications of Bllingualism 

6. Measurement of Bllingualism ' . 

. 7. Value and Attitude Development 
8. Value Teaching * . 

Personnel 

A- Full-Time Personnel 



1. 


General Characteristics 




2. 


Nationality 




3. 


BillnguaWty • 
Mobility ^ 


s 


4.^ 






Academic Preparation 


V 


6. 


Professional Preparation . 




7. 


Exceptional and Specialized Competencies 


8. 


Salaries and Fringe Benefits 




9. 


In-Service Training 




10. 


Cross-Cultural Professional Opportunities 


n. 


Academic Opportunities 




12. 


Professional Associations 


Ik 


13. 


Attitudinal Studies 





B- Part-Time Personnel ' - 

1 . ' General Characteristics 

2. Nationality 

3. Bllinguality 

4. Mobility 

5. Academic Preparation 

6. Professional Preparation 

7. Exceptional and Specialized Competencies 
8.. Salaries and Fringe Benefits 

9. In-Service Training 

10. Cross-Cultural Professiojial Opportunities 

1 1 . Academic Opportunities 

' » 12. Professional Associations 

13. Attitudinal Studies 



C. Auxiliary Para-Professional Personnel 



General Characteristics 
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2. Salaries and Fringe Benefits 

3. Professional Preparation 

4. On-Job Training Opportunities ^ * ^ 

5. Academic Training Opportunities 

6. Assignment 

T: Advancement to professional Status' ' ..^ 

VI. Pupils 

A. Profile' " r ^ . 

, 1. Pupil Profile _ ^ ^ ^ 

• 2. Nationality - v 

3. Mobility. - " 

• 4. Bilinguality 

'8. Pupil Achievement/School _ ^ - 

1 . Co gn i t " : * 

2. * GeneraJ- Affe'ctlye 

3. Cultural Values, -Attitudes, Beliefs 
4.. Psychomotor ^ 

C. Pupil AcfSevement/Follow-up Studies - - ^ 

D. Pupit_Behavfor irf Multj-cultural Setting 

Note ' In several teases, authors 'wc/^ requested to encode their research ^In the Research 
Matrric'.^A.sampte ftqm suchlcases wjv verified. In most cases, encoding was effected 
by' i]rc-|ii'lhor ol the publication. _ ^ , ) 
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Author/Date 

Sec bibliography for full 
citation. The number left 
of the citation refers to 
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EPILOGUE 



VIGNETTE 

Pablo, Dawson ^nd Caryl: Heritage Fulfilled * ^* 

The Conference Committee of thtf' International Congress was scheduled to meet 
on August 11, 2017. The members vVould arrive at agreements which would have 
direct impact on the relatively stable world population of two billion people. 
, Experts in the 197D's had projected a doubling of the 3.9 billion people by 2009 
but^they had not realized the magnitude of population decline which occurred after 
the catastrophic famine of^l977. 

Pablo O'Leary, representing the African Complex, reflected on his heritage: an 
Aftierican grandfather, a Welsh mother, a Mexican wife whose grandfather was 
Ecuadorian, and he was among the first of a nationality called Man. His grandfather 
had told him of a diplomat in the Pre-Hydrogen Energy era, with whom he had 
chatted frequently, who had been the first to suggest that international law was the 
precept on which a peaceful world could exist. The personal stories had wlietted his 
interest during his post-doctoral study in intem^^tional law at the UN University in 
Nairobi in 19a2. His father had told him often of his own early days of schooling in 
a multinational, bilingual setting and how the undersUnding gained had helped in 
* founding the International Universities throughout the world. 

Dawson Hauer was the Conference Committee's expert on "selection for the 
right to work." With only 20 percent of the world's peoples needed to work in 
order to provide the goods and services for all, the topic was a persistent problem. 
Wii^ increased emphasis on the abolition of most remainirig personal services, the 
committee was confronted with serious choices: 

Dawson reflected on the changes in his lifetime. His grandfather had told him 
many times during his high sthool days \t^ the early 1970's that something no less 
dramatic and awful than nuclear holocaust would bring about mankind's full 
understanding of his interdependence. U was regrbttable that he didn't live to seethe 
nnost dramatic change in history occur in only two decades: the accidental 
discovery of the means of harnessing/ and storing pollution free hydrogen fuel 
catalyzed by solar energy in 1 977 and Woduction of limitless and cheap energy by 
1979; devastating famine in whji^ 900 million people died in 1977-1984; 
threatened and near nuclear attdfk by a starving country on its neighbor in 1982; 
outlawing internationally all nuclear devices and weapons in 1983 and their exit 
into space in 1 984; nitrogen fixation from air ih 1 985 providing abundant fertilizer 
paralleled by criss cross irrigation ikd water transportation systems throughout the 
world; and solar powered desalinization of seawaterand topsoil recovery capability. 
The capstone was the formation of the International Congress in 1986 with sole 
power to maintain a peace keeping force and with final power to judge all disputes 
through international law. That civilization had taken a quantum jump was a 
realized fact that had been only a dream and a hope for the 22nd Century. 

Dawson could barely conceive that energy was free and abundant, that food, 
water, shelter, clothing and climate control were available to everyone in this year 
of 201 7 He was plagued with the speculative question if this could have happened 
without a cost of the lives of two billioti people. The Nation States of Europe 
which he represented had funded an in-deplh research project m 2002 to treat the 
^ question, The young researcher, Caryl Soloman, was the current representative 
fro m the Americas and the third member of the Conference Committee. 
O . 134 
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Caryl' Soloman's grandmother Connie Breckcr, had been the first wonfian 
President of the United Sutes. Caryl had learned much from her. CaryPs major 
contribution had been the ability to reduce complex concepts into simple, 
undersundabic terms. Her earlier research which had guided many post-famine 
precepts was reducible to simple terms: International law was a transcript of natural 
law; with no fear of failure combined wrth security for self and family, people 
could pursue their potentials without fear, lidte or anxiety; that indeed interde- 
/ pendence was a given. 

The peoples of the world felt secure and welj represented as Pablo O'Leary 
called to order the session of the Conference Committee. 
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